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House at Skirling, Peeblesshire, for Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart. (See page 118 ) 
Mr. Ramsay Traquair, A.R.I.B,A., Architect. 


THE R.I.B.A. STUDENTSHIPS. 


le open prizes designs 
exhibition in the rooms 

R.1.B.A., whilst the 
of the drawings is still 
terest in all aspects of 


ist, the subjects and their 


rds and their reasons, 
ned, is still quick, we 


ito publicity a proposal 


our opinion, if carried 
‘tc some of the defects 
vay in which the com- 
iucted, defects of which 
themselves must for 
been conscious. Our 
oment is not with the 
eaker at the end of the 
ona fides of the compe- 
matter which certainly 


; 


seems to require some investigation. 
It is full of doubt and of difficulty ; it 1s 
a question which concerns the Council 
of the R.I.B.A.; we think the trustees 
may be depended upon to make the 
relevant conditions more definite, and 
evervthing will then depend upon the 
personal honour of the competitors them- 
selves. In any case, it 18 a question of 
method and of what is fair; and it has 
little to do with the welfare of the art. 
It is the welfare of architecture con- 
sidered as an art which is here and now 
our primary concern—our topic, the use 
and misuse of these prizes. That this 
is of considerable importance no one 
who realises that a substantial agreement 
between all those who award student- 
ships might, in a decade, fix the quality of 


architecture in this country for at least 
a generation, or perhaps a century, will 
be disposed to deny. But the subjects 
are set and the awards are made seemingly 
at haphazard—and so, at haphazard, too, 
our towns are built. This conviction 
of the power of direction latent in the 
control of the studentships was expressed 
in our columns on August 18, 1911, in an 
article in which the following proposa! 
was foreshadowed. 

Referring last week to the Soane 
award—divided honours and clear con- 
fession of dubiety—* The whole incident 
is unsatisfactory and suggests that the 
programmes for these competitions are 
perhaps drawn up in too casual a manner *’ 
—a gentle expression of our constant 
contention and almost weekly complaint. 
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Contention and complaint, we mean, 
that architectural competition, of all 
kinds, is carried on amid a clash of 
merely opportunist considerations as 
to what is required to be done by hap, and 
mishap to a bluntly empirical award— 
through a cloud of incoherence and by 
chance-besmitten hope. It may be that 
this state of things cannot be changed 
until a new generation is in control. 
But how shall it ever pass, if, with the 
new generation in their power, young 
and unhardened, young and hopeful 
therefore, those who manage the student- 
ships, those who set the standard, act as 
ever in the old unprincipled way 7 
It seems as though those at the head of 
affairs have, in their corporate capacity, 
no realisation of the potentialities of 
their function—and indeed one doubts, 
incidentally, if, even supposing they had 
an adequate conception, that any con- 
census could be arrived at, in view of the 
educational chaos and combat of ideals in 
which the earlier days of our leading 
men were spent. A sensibility to the 
play of cause and effect in these matters 
prevents us from assigning blame or 
indulging im individual denunciation— 
that being futility where no purpose is 
to be served. On the other hand, the 
passivity of a mere observer befits no 
one at a time so doubtful, therefore 
perhaps so hopeful, as the present. What 
is required, then, in our view, is a scheme 
of coherence that shall impose upon 

students ahke certain 
criteria to which they may refer and by 
which they may proceed—the criteria 
av be wrong at first, or not so wrong, 
but the principle that there are principles 
must first be effectively granted, and 
some principles found and stated ; some- 
thing to counteract what seems to be 
almost a national tendency to empiricism 
in judyment, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, anarchic opportunism in design. 
Weare speaking now of students’ work and 
of the open prizes in particular: and we 
put before our readers, R.I.B.A. Coun- 
cillor and student alike, the following 
scheme in outline, as something certainly 
ew, something possibly interesting, and 
something which is, in any case, an 
attempt to mdicate a way which should 
modify, improve, and eventually render 
impossible the existing state of affairs. 
We beheve that a scheme by which 
designer and assessor alike, of a part, 


assessors and 


should have for constant reference a 
vreater entity to which that part should 
he related and proportioned would 
make for this end. Now the > Soane 
and the Tite and the rest are prizes for the 
desen of single buildings or parts of 
buildings, and may not be perverted 
from their purpose. What we propose 
s that there should be supplied for them 
the greater entity of which each separate 
design shall be considered as a part—. 
higher, the highest architectural unit 
that is to say—a City. Objection meets 
us that this is but raising the difficulty 
to a higher sphere—which is true. But 
(he principle would be gained that the 
city is the unit, and those submitting 
‘designs for the present prizes would no 
ionger have to do so on conditions having 
ho relation to anything but themselves 
or bow to decisions confused by the 
multiplicity. and wildness of their own 
imaginings. Suppose, then, that an Essay 
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subject be set, definitely to settle, for the 
time being, the qualities of an ideal city, 
in our time and in this country. Perhaps 
one of this year’s essays might serve, 
though not written with precisely this 
intention. It would be a_ sufficiently 
difficult matter ; the essentials would have 
to be disinterred and set forth, not in 
ceneralities, but in definite terms. And 
we would like to see the students them- 
selves, at this stage, having some voice 
in choosing the essay to be adopted. 
The next step would be to institute a 
special competition for a general plan of 
the City,in which the principles set forth 
in the essay (which would itself be the 
chef item in the conditions) were to 
be embodied. The sites and _ levels 
might be given perhaps and the manner 
of draughtsmanship—to be easily repro- 
ducible—ordered. And the plans sub- 
mitted should be judged strictly in the 
light of the essay precedent and dominat- 
ing the problem. On this plan there would 
be sites for all the chief buildings, in 
their determined relation ard propor- 
tonately placed, and the plan itself 
would form part of the conditions of the 
R.I.B.A. prizes for some years to come. 
so that the competing student might 
kuow where his building was, and what 
the function, sesthetically as a part, as 
well as socially, it had to perform. He 
could design ideally in the right meaning 
of the word, but no longer vaguely in the 
void and be judged—who knows how ? 
And so gradually the city would get built 
up with prize designs. The Soane one 
year would supply the Guildhall and the 
Lite the Royal Exchange. The Grissell 
an Exhibition building, or it might be a 
grand stand or a water-tower—in due 
relation to the rest of the place—or 
perhaps some interesting piece of con- 
struction involved in a design of the 
preceding vear. Part of the Owen Jones 
might be devoted to a colour scheme for 
the Guildhall itself. Until all 
the interesting things to design had been 
done. And at the end perhaps a special 
prize for makers of bird’s-eye views 
to fix the whole of it, and so raise the 
students’ work of a decade or so from 
oblivion to make it part of enduring 
architectural history. And afterwards ? 
A clearer essay and a finer plan, and 
better and more justly related buildings. 
By that time, too, the influence of this 
schooling would be beginning to he felt 
in the real towns and real cities of this 
country. 


Lan 
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tHE WELLINGTON MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL'S. 


The scaffolding has now been taken down 
from the Wellington Monument and the 
screens removed, so that the whole work can 
be seen, finished as closely as possible accord- 
ing to the intentions of its designer and 
sculptor, Alfred Stevens. The equestrian 
statue of the Duke has been copied and com 
pleted by Mr. John Tweed, after the original 
model. The work was cast in bronze by 
Messrs. Singer, of Frome. es 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have made 
grants to the Senate of the University of 
London for the Building Fund of King’s 
College for Women, 10,000/. ; the Endowment 
Fund of Bedford College for Women, 5.0001. : 
and the Building and Equipment Fund of 
the Chemical Department of University Col- 
lege, Gower-street, 1,000/. The Senate have 
appointed Professor Simpson as architect of 
the new chemical laboratories to be built on 
the site in Gower-street. 
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Mr. Pi THe published — gay. 
Rneuate aot ments concernine the jp. 
Treasures, ‘¢Xtion of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan to remove a jars, 
part of his loan collection fro +), 
Vietoria and Albert Museum, at Sout! 
Kensington, have naturally occasion: 
many inquiries as to the cause and mai 
regrets at the apparently accurate state. 
ment of Mr. Morgan’s intentions. \, 
are glad that the suggestions first made. 
that Mr. Morgan was remeving his valu. 
able collection in consequence of his 
dissatisfaction at the way in which his 
exhibits were shown, is emphatical) 
denied by those who ought to know, and 
the much more reasonable explanation 
put forth that Mr. Morgan’s art collections 
are to be removed not only from London, 
but also from Paris and other continental 
cities because the heavy American duties 
on objects of art earlier than the XVIIth 
century have now been abolished, and 
the treasures can now enter New York 
free. This is a much more probable 
explanation of what, after all, is a ven 
natural desire on the part of an owner to 
see his collections housed in the museums 
of his own country; but, nevertheless. 
we regret the result, and can only hop 
that a goodly part of the collection wil 
be left to us, and that other private 
collectors will be willing and able 
add to our national exhibits. 





PROFESSOR COLTON’ 


The Royal second Royal Academ 
ee lecture on “ Ideals and 

vere Sthies of Sculpture” wa- 
Sculpture. [Ethics of Sculptu 


a much more serious effort 
than the first lecture, in which the subject 
was treated generally and more or les 
humorously. In his second lecture Pro- 
fessor Colton made many admirable 
points, especially in regard to the fashions 
in modern art and the importance 0! 
craftsmanship ; and his opinions on Post- 
Impressionism were emphasised when he 
remarked that from a strictly business 
point of view he would advise students 
to take up Post-Impressionism. It had 
many advantages. Pictures could he 
dashed off quite rapidly ; in fact, It Ww 
essential that they should be dashed off 
without thought, or they would lose that 
innocence of expression which was st}: 
posed to be their merit. The profit wa 


; , or 
jon OF 


great. No weary vears of prepar: . 
study were necessary or desirable. 0 
be an apostle of this art they had omy '° 


] 


throw aside all facts and deny every (its 
If they were brought to book wit! the 
criticism that the nose should be 1 te 
middle of the face and not on ol: cheek 
they had only to reply that they saw " 


thus! | Subsequent remarks 0 
Professor were also very much ‘o 
point: The ideal before the sculpte! 


must be a fine idea perfectly ex: vuted. 


The question then had to be av pape 
What is perfect execution, and Is s'"" <9 
such an idea fine or commonplace - ati 
Greeks and Romans thought 0 get 
oug 


the craftsmen of medieval Italy ' 1 of 
the same. In the greatest pr il 
modern French sculpture there \\~ ° 


the same ideal ; but of late there hai com 


. ° i] a 
over us a mist, a straying ol ae 
straying after the brazen serpen' °°" 

alee a 


in our midst. Brutal express!” 
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execution was called power, and passed 
for the highest in seulpture. In the ideal 
art school he would reverse the procedure 
usually adopted, and make elementary 
students study living models. He would 
hide all antiques until the students 
became proficient modellers from life. 
The aim should be high ; and the domestic, 
the frivolous, or the grotesque should not 
find a place in sculpture. 


Tue illuminating corre- 
spondence in the daily 
Press on the subject of 
the heating of houses, in which English 
methods have been unfavourably com- 
pared to those of U.S.A. and Canada, 
recognises such difference as that of 
climate, but seems to lose sight of an 
economic question which is perhaps at 
the root of the whole matter. To instal 
a heating apparatus requires capital 
outlay. In Canada, and also, we under- 
stand, in U.S.A., the average middle- 
class householder owns his own house. 
In England he does not. The leasehold 
system explains a good deal. At present 
a proper system of heating is not con- 
sidered a necessity of existence. Houses 
can be let without it, therefore they 
are built without it. Not so long ago 
houses would let without bathrooms, 
hut nowadays the speculative builder has 
to supply them. The same demand 
will probably arise in due course for a 
good heating system, which will be 
supplied in the same way. Commenting 
on this correspondence a daily contem- 
porary thinks that we should drop the 
individualistic method of heating each 
separate room by a separate fire and adopt 
the co-operative system, and remarks 
that “ we are wasting coals and sacrificing 
omiort because our architects will not 
build with the simple object of warmth.” 
As there are other matters to con- 
sider in designing a house, perhaps 
it 18 just as well for their clients that they 
‘o not. If warmth were the only object 
4 brick oven might meet the case. But 
a3 a rule it is the client, not the architect, 
who insists upon displaying his truly 
British individualistic outlook by the 
use of open fireplaces, whereby he sacri- 
‘lees hot only comfort and economy, but, 
t we are to believe a recent medical 
pronouncement, a considerable amount 


of health also. 


Cold 
Houses. 





Warming Despite the various 
Houses, improvements made in the 
design of firegrates, the 


xceZenee of the anthracite slow-com- 
hm stoves now on the market, and 


He availability of hot-water radiators, 
We''tig-houses in this country are rarely 
vatmed as they should be, and we are 
°a to doubt whether any marked 
eemenon will be effected by reiterated 
PapageeS « the fact in newspapers. 
ies a = to warm any house or 
the: nese ine apparatus and at 
gm ime to reduce the coal bill. 
.., 8 most houses are simply rented, 
ee —— care to lay outa sum of from, 
;.._* to 1501, even if they have 
to spare, on an installation 
-, -annot be moved from place 
pit - = furniture, and property- 
pipes not fit hot-water boilers, 
nes, and radiators, because so fat 
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there has been no general demand 
for comforts of the kind. Some tenants 
would object to use heating apparatus, 
and the majority would probably decline 
to pay the enhanced rent necessary to 
recoup the owner for his original outlay 
and annual maintenance costs. If our 
climate were consistently cold for half 


the year it is probable that house warming 
would be placed on a more scientific 
basis. As matters stand, however, we 
believe that central heating in dwelling- 
houses will not become general for a 
long time to come, except in cases where 
the occupier is also the owner. 


THE curious fact to which 
The Control attention is drawn in 
of London ,. 
Statues. Notes and Queries that 
an equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Cumberland erected in 
Cavendish-square in 1770 was about a 
century later removed and melted down 
by order of the fifth Duke of Portland 
owing to its insecure condition again 
draws attention to the need of enlightened 
public control over the monuments of 
London. Possibly this particular statue 
had no great artistic merit, and Cavendish- 
Square may not have suffered any very 
grievous loss; but even had the statue 
been of first-rate merit it would probably 
have been allowed to get into the same 
state of insecurity, and finally have 
suffered the same ignominious fate. 
While statues are left under the control 
of private landowners there is no guaran- 
tee that however great their historic 
interest or artistic value may be thev will 
not suffer the same neglect. It is well 
that the attention of the Office of Works 
and of the London County Council should 
becalled toa matter which, though trivial 
perhaps in itself, is yet of some importance 
as illustrating a question of principle. 


Count PLUNKETT, late 
The Crystal Director of the Dublin 
a — = Museum, has an interesting 
yo sae ag letter in the Times of 
the 29th ult. im support 
of the proposal to establish at the 
Crystal Palace a National Folk Museum 
illustrating the history, conditions of 
life, arts,"and fashions of the inhabitants 
of the British Isles. In such a museum, 
he says, relics of all periods since men 
first left traces of their existence in the 
land will be shown in historical sequence, 
“and, as the ground at Sydenham 
affords space for the reproduction of 
dwellings of various periods, decorative 
arts, furniture, household objects, 
weapons, and dress will be shown as 
if actually for use. The Stockholm 
Museum at the Skansen is an admirable 
model, and forms one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive sights. Among 
other objects which could be recon- 
structed with sufficient accuracy are a 
lake dwelling, British fortified camp, 
Roman British villa, Saxon thane’s house, 
Norman stockaded castle, medieval keep, 
baronial hall, Elizabethan house, and so 
on, to interiors in the. styles of Inigo 
Jones, Adam, and other architects, and 
furniture of the great XVIIIth century 
makers; in their proper places would be 
shown on lay figures the dress of each 
period.” 
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Si f The incident at the close 
+ es 2 of the last ordinary meet- 


ing of the R.I.B.A. after 
the prize awards had been announced— 
as reported in our columns “ a speaker 
asked if the bona fides of the designs 
would be inguired into”—is not, we 
believe, the result of an isolated instance 
of discontent. Many feel what one may 
be screwed up to say, and others yet 
more numerous may have abandoned 
all interest in the prizes—as being 
beyond them — office-workers — toiling 
in the evening—as against those with 
more leisure, or working al] their time 
in schools with a professors assist- 
ance. Qne prize markedly, the Owen 
Jones—we do not hesitate to be par- 
ticular—goes almost always to a student 
of South Kensington. We are inclined 
to think that the remedy lies not so much 
in making the stipulation on this account 
more precise—though that will have 
to be done perhaps—as in raising the 
desiderata entirely out of the realm of 
draughtsmanship, so that, however, well 
a design may be rendered, it will avail 
nothing at all if it be not right in itself ; to 
the condition, that is to say, of the 
Beaux-Arts School in Paris, at which)the 
prize of the year may go to one of the 
worst-rendered designs. We do not for 
an instant advocate poor draughtsman- 
ship—on the contrary. But we do 
deplore the natural tendency—natural 
in view of the absence of any other com- 
mon ground of agreement among the 
assessors—to take draughtsmanship so 
much into account. Were this not so 
the office-harassed man might have a 
chance—if he were a sound designer. 
Also, surely, the mere amount of work 
demanded is excessive. 








COMBINED ORDINARY GENERAL AND 
CAMERA, SKETCH, AND DEBATE 
CLUB MEETING. 

A COMBINED meeting of the Architectural 
Association and the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club was held on Monday at No. 18, 
Tufton-street, Westminster, Mr. Gerald 
Horsley, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, made the follow- 
ing announcements :— 

The third Spring Visit, on February 17, to 
the British Museum extension (architect, Mr. 
J. J. Burnet). bor 

The Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club 
annual dinner at the Café Monico, Piccadilly- 
cireus, on Friday, February 2. 

Meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club on February 15 at 7.30, when Mr. John 
Gaymer will read a paper, entitled “ Thoughts 
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and Impressions of a Tour Round the 
World.’ 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
as members :—Messrs. B. R. Hebblethwaite, 
Beckenham, Kent; H. J. Higgs, Russell- 
square, W.C.; J. H. Jacob, Salisbury; and 
H. S. Stephens, Church End, Finchley. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. G. A. Mitchell for conducting a party of 
members round the new Polytechnic on the 
oocasion of the second Spring Visit and for 
providing tea. This was agreed to. 

Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie then read the 
following paper, entitled :— 


THAT MODERN HOUSE PLANNING 
DOES NOT TEND TO OVER. 
ELABORATION. 


*“When I was asked to read a paper on 
the subject chosen (‘‘ That Modern House 
Planning Tends to Over-Elaboration ’’) I con- 
sented to take the negative side in a debate, 
someone else taking the positive. I hope, 
therefore, I will be excused if I open the 
debate on the negative, leaving the positive 
side to be brought out in the discussion. 

There is no doubt whatever that modern 
house planning yearly becomes more elaborate ; 
but the question which it is proposed to 
discuss to-night is not the amount of this 
elaboration, but whether or not it is carried 
to excess. I think it is essential in consider- 
ing the question to remember the stages 
through which house planning has passed, 
and in doing so to realise that the whole 
process is part of a natural growth. 

I think so all the more because remember- 
ing this helps us to take a broader view of 
the subject and not to hastily reject forms 
of building which have so naturally come 
down to us that they appear unimportant, 
and, on the other hand, not to be afraid to 
adopt new arrangements and to carry the 
development further—to carry it on in its 
logical course. 

Of all the characteristics of the modern 
house, the most striking when compared with 
the planning of former times is the multitude 
of purposes which it serves. I have on the 
walls two sets of plans and photographs of 
recent large country houses. Keeping 
pace with our more complicated ways of 
living, we have not only greatly increased 
the number of rooms, but have assigned to 
each @ special purpose. Instead of the hall 
ind single chamber of the Middle Ages, with 
which even kings were content, every ordin- 
iry house must have a number of separate 
bedrooms, at least three public rooms, and a 
omplicated arrangement of servants’ offices. 
is with the development of civilisation we 
could not now live in those old palaces, in 
which the only communication for a suite of 
rooms was by passing through each in suc- 
cession. 

I do not propose to trace the history of 
the house from prehistoric times, but merely 
to refer to the advent of prosperity in the 
times of Elizabeth, when the system of 
planning was revolutionised, which previously 
consisted of more or less detached buildings 
round a central courtyard, and the house 
was made one by connecting all the parts 
together by means of corridors or galleries. 
[t was to this period that Mr. Norman Shaw 
ind his contemporaries reverted when, forty 
years ago, they awakened the architectural 
world to the realisation that modern houses 
ould be planned with a spirit of the ancient 
work and with all the comforts which modern 
conditions demand. It is to them also that 
to some extent the initiation of the recent 
movement of the planning of smaller houses 
may be traced; at any rate, they were the 
first to realise the possibilities of the good 
architectural treatment of the smaller subur- 
ban house, which, now that garden cities 
have come into existence, has become so inter- 
esting a subject for the man in the street 
ind his wife, as well as the architect. 

We are not considering whether over- 

iboration is a demerit or simplicity a 
merit. but whether the present tendency is 
to over-elaboration, and I contend it is 
not. I regard elaborate planning as not 
necessarily leading to elaborate results. That 
is to say that a house which looks the 
simplest in the world may, to attain this 
simplicity of effect, have caused much 
elaborate planning on the part. of the archi- 
tect. An elaborate house is not the same 
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thing as an elaborately-planned house; the 
one conveys the idea of complication, the 
other simplicity in its considered result. 

Although an elaborately-planned house does 
not always bring simplicity, a house that is 
planned without due elaboration or considera- 
tion of detail certainly can only bring sim- 
plicity of effect by the sacrifice of comfort. 
Lord Bacon says somewhere in one of his 
essays, ‘‘ Houses are made to live in, not to 
look upon.’’ The ideal house is, firstly, one 
which is comfortable to live in, and, secondly, 
fair to look upon. The one follows the other. 

Of the works of man that approach more 
nearly to’ Nature in their perfection one may 
instance sailing-ships. These have not been 
designed to look beautiful, but have become 
so by the process of elaboration and elimina- 
tion, which has continued through centuries 
till this ideal has been reached. And so it 
is with house building; the planning is the 
key to the situation, and it is by elaboration 
and elimination of everything that has not a 
raison d’étre (for elaboration includes elimina- 
tion) that the perfect house is attained. 

That there are numerous examples of over- 
elaboration is true, but that some have fallen 
into traps ambushed by the wayside does 
not affect the general forward movement. 

When Professor Reilly at the Architectural 
Congress made his plea for a more classical 
treatment of the garden city I confess I was 
captivated by the idea, and saw in my mind’s 
eye relief from continual picturesque bits 
and fussy detail. (It is curious how pleased 
one is with one’s own happy thoughts in 

icturesque features, and how impatient one 
is with other people’s.) I was captivated by 
the idea of a Georgian garden city designed 
with due regard to axial lines and symmetry. 
That great dignity can be obtained by axial 
planning goes without saying; the architects 
of the Georgian period knew this, and those 
who follow them now recognise the value of 
the vista and balance. How far this can be 
carried, however, in the smaller house is, to 
my mind, a very debatable question. Though 
Mr. Geoffry Lucas and others have suc- 
ceeded, I very much doubt if. they are on 
the true road to the ultimate solution of the 
problem. 

An elaborately-planned house is, to my 
mind, one in which everything is considered, 
so that there is no waste of material and 
useless space is reduced to a minimum. This 
is particularly true of smaller houses; indeed, 
the smaller the house the more elaborate 
should be its planning. 

As an illustration I would take the ques- 
tion of cupboards. In small houses inhabited 
by people of moderate means it is much more 
necessary to fit in cupboards to every pos- 
sible nook or corner than it is in larger 
houses, where space is not so valuable, 
becatise in the former case not only is every 
inch of space required, but the cost of pur- 
chasing furniture such as wardrobes becomes 
a consideration. In the larger houses the 
elaboration of planning would probably con- 
sist in the fittings suiting the decoration. 

Garden cities have led to the study by 
architects of small houses, and the elaboration 
of planning which has followed has all been 
to the good. If one compares the best or 
even the average houses designed by archi- 
tects at the recent exhibition at Gidea Park 
with the builders’ erections of ten or nfteen 
years ago it is ludicrous to maintain that 
there is any tendency except towards improve- 
ment. 

Two houses in Gidea Park gave an excel- 
lent illustration of my contention that 
elaboration leads to apparent simplicity, and 
showing how misleading it is to talk about a 
simple little house as if the simplicity was 
attained by obvious methods. : 

They show how by an elaborate arrange- 
ment of chimneys and clever distribution of 
the rooms a very simple external effect is 
obtained, while, the fires being in the centre 
of the house, all the heat is conserved for 
the benefit of the rooms. 

How much more simple to plan a house 
such as is my third illustration, with all the 
chimneys in the walls and the scullery pro- 
jecting behind in the usual way, but how 
much less pleasing is the result ! 

Although Mr. Curtis Green, the author of 
my first illustration, has described it as 
‘‘planned in the simplest possible manner,”’ 
T think he will agree with me that it would 
have been more truthful to have said. 
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*‘ planned with much thought ard elaborg. 
tion, eventually arriving at a simple resyit,” 

In the larger houses of to-day the sam 
principles of planning are beinz applied 
though the object of the elaboration may no. 
necessarily be directed towards obtaining the 
most efficient result with the minimum 9; 
space and expense as to obtaining 4 fine 
architectural building with the maximum 9; 
luxury and convenience for the owners, 

I take it we are not here to discuss whethe; 
or not — should lead simple lives; we 
must take our clients as We find them, ang 
the question which architects have to solye 
is not how a rich country squire can so modify 
his requirements that a quiet, dignified, ang 
beautitul house can be built for him. as hoy 
to build him a house and still give him aj 
the conveniences and luxuriousness he desires 
By the facilities for intercommunication now 
available, among other reasons, life jz 
country houses has become much nisre com 
plex than it was in the past. Huge house 
parties can easily be gathered together, and 
their successful entertainment greatly depends 
on the provisions made by the architect, more 
particularly perhaps in the servants’ quar 
ters. Ladies now take a much greater part 
in life generally, and their not being banished 
to their withdrawing rooms has led to the 
development of the hall, where they and the 
men can meet, and both can come and go 
without formality. That this apartment has 
to be a sitting-room, sheltered from draughts, 
and yet still the hall of the house, has led to 
much ingenuity in planning. 

The necessity for bathrooms and suites of 
rooms which may or may not be used in con- 
nexion with each other also leads to further 
complications. 

The desire for unlimited fresh air is a con- 
sideration which is daily becoming more 
urgent. No one now sleeps with his or her 
window shut, and the fresh-air habit, like 
any other, tends to grow. To a person like 
myself, who habitually sleeps with both win- 
dows and door wide open, it is perfect torture 
to be closed up and to waken in the morning 
with the feeling of oppression that want ot 
fresh air gives; it is all a matter of habit. 
and this habit is on the increase. Very soon 
the desire for open windows will lead, as t 
already has done in America, to the provision 
of sleeping balconies attached to the bed 
rooms, surrounded by a dwarf wall and open 
on two or more sides, so that by means 0! 
shutters the side sheltered from the wind 
that may be blowing can be left open and 
the others closed. The American plan shows 
one example of this, and also a sun parlour. 
which, I take it, can be used for meals in 
hot weather. Another set of plans have 
loggias facing east and west available tor 
this purpose whichever quarter the sun 1s 12. 
and the balconies over are ready to be con 
verted into sleeping balconies with the addi 
tion of roof and shutters. I feel there 's 
a great future for the — room, not 
merely a verandah, but wide enough—at least 
10 ft.—to have dinner served in. When these 
have been provided I anticipate that the next 
demand will be for places where one ‘an take 
an air or sun bath. There is nothing whict 
is more delightful and, as many authorities 
now agree, more health-giving than to expos* 
the whole of one’s skin to the sun, oF ® 
least to the air. This is impossible in ou 
climate without the erection of shelters 
screens, and I foresee that greatly addition 
elaboration of planning will be required @ 
the future to provide such spaces. either 
attached to the water bathrooms or ‘ormin? 
adjuncts to the sleeping balconies 

ut, to conclude, there can be ™ 
that the subject of domestic archite er sso 
one which interests us as English ar ite 
more nearly than any other; if one oe 
fine general planning and magnificent PU he 
buildings designed on a scale to impress '* 
mind with the greatness of the nation. one 7 
disappointed. It is in domestic ar aes 
that England excels, and I claim tha‘ '* 8 
continual study and elaboration 0! planet 
that this reputation has been built up. “ in 
is by that alone that it can be maintunes © 
the future.”’ 
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endeavouring—out of pure sport—to carry 
an amendment. Although Mr. Mackenzie 
stated that he had altered the terms of the 
resolution because he had stipulated that he 
desired that the subject should be a debat- 
able one, he had been most careful not to 
alter it so that the amendment could stand 
the least chance of being carried. 

Evidently he had defined ‘‘ elaboration ” as 
“the process of improving or refining by 
successive operations. We should, therefore, 
all agree that modern house planning did 
not tend to over-elaboration. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jenkins said: I bhepe 
| shall be pardoned for an apparent 
digression from the main argument in order 
to counteract as. far as it lies within 
my power, heresy relating to art which is 
being consistently preached by certain of the 
vounger school of architects, the heresy that 
beauty is not a thing to be sought for its 
own sake, but is only a side issue, a some- 
thing which cannot be attained by effort, but 
which, like Fame, as portrayed by Keats in 
one of his sonnets 

“ Will still be coy 

To those who woo her with too slavish knees.”’ 

Mr. Mackenzie states that ‘‘ the ideal house 
is. firstly, one which is comfortable to live 
in: and, secondly, fair to look upon.’’ It 
is to be hoped that architects worthy of the 
name may fairly claim to be regarded as 
being artists as well as men of Lusi- 
ness, and it follows that a house cannot be 
comfortable if it is not fair to look upon, as, 
if everything is displeasing to the eye, peace 
of mind will not accompany ease of body. 
He pretends to instance sailing ships as one 
of the works of man that approach more 
nearly to nature in their perfection, and 
states that these have never been designed 
to look beautiful, but have become so by 
mere chance in the process of their develop- 
ment. He might as well maintain that a 
thirty-five-knot destroyer, her decks inches 
deep in grime thrown from her funnels in 
the effort to obtain the last inch in speed, is 
as beautiful as Lord Brassey’s Sunbeam, 
with her fine lines, white and gold paint, and 
everything designed not only to be abso- 
utely fit for its purpose, but to please the 
eve. I] maintain that the cultivation of an 
appreciation of the various forms of beauty 
in art is worthy of being placed in the fore 
front of those attainments which should form 
the equipment of every artist, be he archi- 
tect, painter, sculptor, or craftsman, and 
it is in proportion to its study that the 
artist attains or falls short of real greatness. 
A man may have great knowledge of tech- 
nique, fitness of material and workmanship 
to its purpose, and of the work to its use, 
ind yet the result of his labours will be 
iniversally condemned if he has not added 
to it a knowledge of charming composition, 
beauty of line and mass, appre iation of 
good colour, and all those attributes which 
have nothing to do with the fitness of pur- 
pose but solely concern themselves with 
appealing to the eye. People nowadays are 
tond of collecting, and some people have col- 
lected beautiful old household utensils of 
bronze, copper, brass, or iron, but I cannot 
onceive anyone adding to it a double-lined 
saucepan, although this has been proved to 
de the most perfect for its purpose in cooking. 

So my first point is that the modern house 
's insufficiently elaborated to ensure its being 
veautitul as well as being convenient. 
Beauty only a secondary consideration 
being of equal importance with 
convenience in producing the ideal home. If 
)\* to not realise this we shall tend to fall 
ehind the times. There is distinct evidence 
‘t the present time that a large and in- 

Section of the community does 
one es: our streets and buildings should 

. gt as well as fit for their purpose. 
ee) aa kenzie, while recognising the 
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thevek ee in producing a fine effect, 
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a course being successful. Mr. Geoffry 
Lucas has been bold enough to dare to 
eliminate, and I leave it to the meeting to 
judge as to whether fine results may not be 
obtained by this means. 


Mr. W. H. Wigglesworth 
said he thought the practicability of the plan 
was the first and essential point in any scheme. 


‘If an architect had not nice ideas and some 


feeling for beauty he doubted whether he 
would have gone into the profession; and if 
he had that sense of beauty he would express 
his ideas with beauty. 

Mr. Geoffry Lucas 

said he was prepared to support the proposi- 
tion that modern house planning did not 
tend to over-elaboration. Everyone was 
acquainted with the drawings of Phil May, 
which seemed exclusively simple, but he 
believed the artist was prepared to redraw 
and omit again and again until he arrived at 
the simple results we know. The same thing 
might be done by the architect ; he had his plan 
full of ideas, and it was his duty and pleasure 
to rid himself of some of those 1deas—to pare 
them off from the design and get it down 
to its rudiments. In domestic work it 
was more or less easy to get a picturesque 
effect by means of tricks, but to do 
a simple thing that relied on proportion, 
and perhaps on colour, was difficult, as 
was central line design—balanced design, 
theugh it might be easier when done on a 
large scale, the duplication of features driving 
one to bigness. It was when one came to 
attempt this in a small thing that the 
difficulties increased. There was no doubt 
that in the balanced design, or in the 
symmetrical treatment, proportion and 
form were more important than in 
the picturesque cottage-gable-ingle-nook- 
chimney type of building. If we were to 
progress in house design it must be done by 
culture and by what he would call cruelty to 
oneself in the way of throwing off the 
feeling one had for antiquity and the repetition 
of old features. It is hard not to do them if 
one liked them, but what did they lead to? 
House design should keep pace with the 
culture shown in the design of municipal 
buildings; there was progress there, and such 
buildings were put up, perfectly fulfilling 
complex and new requirements. In his 
opinion, having got their plan, they should let 
it make its own elevation, and if it was a 
good plan it would more or less do this from 
the roof downwards. 

Mr. Dale 

supported Mr. Jenkins and referred to the 
charming effects got in the houses of the 
Middle Ages. It was the absence of elabora- 
tion that was the secret of their charm. In 
building a house they should remember that 
it was for the client, who did not want to be 
worried all the time by the little tricks and 
eccentricities of the architect in his design. 
Mr. H. V. Ashley Stas 

said he had listened to the paper with interest, 
but regretted to be in total disagreement with 
the reader of the paper. He found the word 
elaborate had a positive and certain meaning. 
Murray’s Dictionary gave the definition of the 
word as follows :—‘ To produce or develop 
by application and labour; to fashion a 
product of Art or Industry from the raw 
material; to work out in detail; to give 
finish or completeness.’’ He laid stress on this 
definition because from a certain amount of 
study of modern houses it became evident to 
him that house planning was seldom elaborate, 
and he ventured to say never over-elaborate. 
He thought that the houses of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth century were probably more 
elaborately planned than is the case now; 
they were built, the large houses anyhow, 
with fine lay-outs, dignified suite and recep- 
tion rooms and noble approaches ; but even at 
this period we find the architects failed again 
and again to work out in detail or elaborate 
the upper and lower floors, ete. Again, in the 
work of the early part of the last century we 
find the reception suites elaborated, particu- 
larly in town houses, but in the bedrooms, 
kitchen, and servants’ accommodation, we 
have a hopeless muddle of badly-placed 
rooms which results from failure to work out 
in detail or elaborated. As to modern house 
planning, he thought that during the last 
twenty years it had improved tremendously ; 
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it had been elaborated, but to suggest over- 
elaboration seemed to him to invite incom- 
petence, and to suggest to architects that the 
limit had been reached, and further progress 
impossible—a truly deplorable proposition, 
To plan perfectly a modern house, either large 
or small, demanded a great deal of application 
and labour and working out in detail, alf 
which meant elaboration. He realised the 
requirements were greater now than used to 
be the case, but this simply meant more 
working out for the architect. How many 
modern plans of houses could be said to be 
perfect in, say, only the following points :— 
their lay-out on the site and treatment of 
levels; aspect, sunlight in rooms, etc; 
convenient and dignified entrances, halls, 
and reception-rooms; convenient services 
from kitchen to pantry, and so to dining- 
room ; right position of doors, windows, and 
fireplaces in rooms; proper and economical 
planning of the sanitary arrangements, baths, 
lavatories, sinks, etc., and their wastes and 
supplies? In obtaining a proper note of dis- 
tinction over the whole house and reflecting 
on clients’ wishes and the architect’s liability 
to grapple with them and elaborate the house, 
or, as the definition has it, to fashion a product 
of art from the raw material. 

Mr. A. E. Bullock said he thought there 
was a slight tendency to over-elaboration in 
house planning. 

Mr. C. G. Boucher said that simplification 
was elaboration. There was over-elaboration 
in the use of materials, us in some garden city 
houses. ; 

Mr. P. M. Fraser having spoken, 


Mr. W. Curtis Green 

said that Mr. Mackenzie's paper wag 
eminently sane and reasonable, but having 
said that he had to confess to a most pro- 
found depression in regard to the subject, 
more particularly in regard to the small 
house. There were those who, like the 
Chairman, Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. May, 
and others, produced the beautiful small 
house, and those who did not were inclined 
to say that that was because the con- 
ditions were unfavourable. The majority 
of small houses in the suburbs were 
extremely depressing, but if we went back 
to the time when these smal! houses were 
beautiful things and tried to analyse them 
we found they were very simple, and not 
only that, but the instinct of good craftsman 
ship seemed to pervade them. The builders 
of them did not design them so much, nor 
did they build them for the admiration of 
their contemporaries, or to show their own 
skill. They did them quite naturally and 
in spite of difficult conditions—difficulties 
which we did not have to face; and they 
produced buildings which, as we see now, 
were admirable. He did not know that the 
discussion had risen to the height of archi 
tecture; the small house was largely the 
problem of the simple straightforward build 
ing, and the development of the small house 
building had been extremely rapid and very 
simple. There was not a great deal of 
difference between the requirements of to-day 
and those of the XVIIIth century; a few 
more sanitary arrangements might tend to 
complicate things, but they did not really 
alter the conditions which the architect had 
before him. He remembered hearing an 
architect say once that he and a friend were 
very depressed by the houses they saw in the 
suburbs, and they tried to find one they 
liked. They succeeded, and they found that 
the architect was the occupier. We have to 
discover all the factors and know exactly 
what is wanted, and then to put. them together 
in the simplest possible way. He thought the 
question of the small house would have to be 
solved in a much larger way than was 
attempted at present. The Garden City 
movement was all in the right direction, but 
he believed rather in what Mr. Paul Water- 
house had suggested—4.e., a sort of hospital, 
to which people who could not afford an 
architect should go for their designs; they 
would have the best advice and they would 
have to carry it out. He thought cupboards 
and ingle-nooks went together and meant bad 
design. Cupboards filled spaces which archi- 
tects did not know what to do with as a 
rule, and ingle-nooks were the most pernicious 
things, but people loved them, and architects 
had to provide them, though they were well 
enough in an old farmhovse. If one studied 
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the evolution of house design or cottage 
design one would find it was a question of 
roof, and it was the roof which the old men 
regarded as of the first importance. Archi- 
tecture had always been governed by the 
roof. 
The Chairman, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that all architects must view this 
question of elaboration in house design as 
being a question of taking infinite pains. 
The large house had not been so fully dis- 
cussed as the small house, and there were 
certainly difficulties in that connexion after 
the architect had tried to make his building 
good in its proportions, etc. The necessity 
of providing a large number of bathrooms 
in a house was one of those difficulties. 
They could be provided, of course, but they 
thad to have their supply and waste pipes, etc., 
which did not improve the appearance of a 
house when they were put up, and he would 
like to ask Mr. Mackenzie if he knew any way 
in which these modern additions could be best 
dealt with. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to, 
and 
Mr. Mackenz’e, 
in reply, said as to Mr. Curtis Green's dis 
satisfaction, he thought that the fact that 
people who had studied a problem were dis 
satisfied showed progress was going on, 
for it was only from dissatisfaction and 
striving to do better that progess resulted. 


It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on February 12, when a paper 
would be read by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
M-A.. F.R.1.B.A., entitled ‘‘ Bridges’’ {com- 
bined meeting with the Junior Institution of 
Engineers). 

The meeting then terminated. 
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HOUSE AT SKIRLING. 


Tuis house has been built at Skirling, a 
small village near Biggar, for his Excellency 
Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart., Governor 


of Madras, who was recently raised to the 





peerage. A view of the house is shown on 
leas fem o 
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The site of the house was originally 
occupied by a small five-roomed farmhouse. 
This has been retained practically without 
alteration, and new corridors, bays, and rooms 
have been added round it. This explains the 
narrow staircase and thick internal walls. 

The house faces the village green, of which 
it oceupies one end. In order to obtain 
privacy all the rooms look on to the garden 
on the opposite side. 

The external walls are of brick, lined with 
weatherboarding. The roof is covered with 
grey slates; heating is assisted by a low- 
pressure hot-water system. Almost the whole 
of the work was done by local tradesmen. 

Mr. Ramsay Traquair, A.R.1.B.A., was the 
architect. 





—_ 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


At a meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects on January 24, Mr. H. P. G. Maule, 
Headmaster of the Architectural Association, 
London, read a paper entitled, “ Architectural 
Education; a Plea for Breadth and Sanity,”’ 
in the course of which he said :-— 

‘‘] desire to take my stand on the broader 
basis of the general architectural education 
of the English architect, not with reference 
to any particular city, university, or school, 
not to the superperfect equipment of the giant 
few, but for the solid, sound, sane, and sober 
training of the many. I assume that, as in 
all educations, the first step is to establish a 
basis of general training, for we must ensure 
that all who in the future profess and call 
themselves architects should have had at least 
a definite and comprehensive training in the 
broader aspects of architectural history, of 
materials, construction, and design; to say 
nothing of the business aspects of practice. 

Even in a small country such as ours, con- 
ditions vary greatly, and, while too much 
district specialisation is to be regretted, it 
would be both unwise and impolitic to lay 
down hard and rigid rules, or a ‘iniversal 
system; yet at the same time we must not 
forget that general training must precede 
specialisation, and that the bare outline 
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enumerated above is the minimum, and that 
there remains vastly more than this i{ we 
to rise to the vast conceptions and 
ideals that a modern civilisation must , 
from us. 

It is an educational truism that to Specialise 
too soon is the curse of secondary educatioy 
Hence follows the need to distinguish clear): 


are 
great 
equlre 


a ly 
between what is general and what, is eh 
and to realise that all who desire t, equip 


themselves fully as modern architects yyys 
be prepared to devote a longer initia! peri¢ d 
to that end. 


The Psychology of Education, or Mind 
Training. 

In England, until comparatively speaking a 
very few years ago, the training of the 
architect was accomplished almost entirely by 
apprenticeship or pupilage, and, so long as 
life is comparatively simple, this system has 
many advantages. But with the growing 
complexity of all forms of modern develop. 
ment, the difficulty of acquiring a general 
training in any one profession has enormous!) 
increased, and the educational conscience has 
at last awakened, and is now actively engaged 
in standardising and perfecting all forms oj 
professional and esthetic training. 

Unfortunately for various reasons there has 
not always been sufficient regard paid to what 
is now termed the Psychology of Education, 
by which I mean the induction, by training, 
of certain habits and qualities, apart from 
the particular objective ; in our case, the study 
of architecture. 

If we architects are really going to take 
the matter of our own education in hand, 
we must recognise this great question of 
psychology in teaching; we must not over 
burden the natural mind of youth with more 
than it can possibly (in all but exceptional 
cases) absorb; and we must be content to 
run the risk rather of doing too little than of 
confusing, by attempting too much. 

Yet there will continue to be mistrust of 
school and university teaching, among the 
vast body of practising and practical men, 
until we can show them that the schoo! train- 
ing is not devoid of those formative char- 
acteristics which promote the habits of 
observation and self-reliance, so inseparable 
from achievement in the matter of fact and 
workaday world of practice. 

Is there any recognised training in the arts, 
sciences, or professions, in which the highest 
ultimate problems are given generally at an 
elementary stage? I think there can be 
only one answer to this; and that we would 
be wise to make the advanced study of monu- 
mental design dependent upon proved ind: 
vidual capacity, or treat it as a specialised 
form of advanced education, only to be at- 
tempted after a very thorough general course 
has been completed, and thus, only when the 
student's initial sketch study for the design 
can be fairly the result of his own imagina- 
tion and knowledge. It does not follow, 4s 
is sometimes assumed, that because monu 
mental problems are relegated to an advanced 
period the qualities which underlie the pro 
duction of great architecture would be ne- 
glected On the contrary, in any traming 
worthy the name, those qualities and prin 
ciples would be insisted upon from the very 
commencement, and almost all design prob- 
lems, no matter on how simple or small a 
scale, would be given with a view to the 
ultimate and larger conception of monumental 
architecture. Nor does it follow that what 
may be termed ‘advanced design’ would 
be, or is, excluded, but the average English 
student has certainly a great deal of ground 
to cover before he is really ready to tackle 
monumental problems without monument 
confusion. 
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of time that should generally be allo 
each, that I should like to see more ge: rally 
understood and more clearly defined. 


The main principles are therefore, fs; 
the recognition by architects of a 5 erie 


mind training, the peculiar province ra 
practical educationalist, to be attaine’ 
method and system. Secondly, the i 
tion of a broad distinction between gener’ 
and special education; for surely there 5 
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civen the basis from which those heights can 


be attac ked. ! eat ; 

Largeness of view, dignity of conception, 
of symmetry, balance, proportion, all great 
architectural principles, can be inculcated 
from the commencement; but whatever else 
you do you must not confuse, for as Bacon 
said ‘‘ Truth comes out of error sooner than 
out of confusion,” and if, by attempting too 
uu merely confuse, not only do you 
ate, but you destroy that very vital 
of mind, clearness, and breadth of 
vision, which it is your peculiar 
to build up and develop. 
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attribute 
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privilege 


Architecture and the Functions of an 
Architect. 

Obviously, the whole question of archi- 
tectural education hinges upon our correct 
interpretation of the true functions of an 
architect, and the fact that the education 
of the future will have to be, first for the 
benefit of the average many, and not tor 
the exclusive benefit of the privileged few, 
as has been so largely the case in the past. 

Would it not also be well to realise more 
enerally that national architecture should 
not consist merely in the production of the 
vreater buildings of our civilisation, but in 
each and every kind of structure, to which 
the term building can be given, from the 
humble dwellings of the proletariat to the 
municipal palace or great Government office. 

arcnitecture has a far deeper significance 
than the mere gratification of the eye and 
senses, or as an emblem of power and wealth. 
it is largely a nation’s sign manual of 
haracter. The refinement and subtiety of 
the Greek, the driving power of the Roman, 
ind the mysticism of the mediwvalist, are 
they not fitly expressed in their buildings? 

Is not the present unrest and dissatisfaction 
of our peoples equally portrayed by the 
ugliness and unrest of much of our building? 
Are not our governing and commercial 
characteristics more faithfully discovered im 
our great engineering works, ships, and en 
gines’ Is not this because we have divorced 
irchitecture from reality in all but plan, and 
set up false gods and fashions of styles and 
periods, whilst engineers and shipbuilders 
have clung faithfully to reality and purpose ? 

Vo we not, one and all, desire to see that 
which is now debased and ugly shut out, and 
the nation at large, as well as our noble 
selves, rise to a consciousness of the inherent 
nobuity and power for good, which a great 
irchitecture should bestow upon the material 
and spiritual welfare of the modern State? 

li we turn to the past for guidance, a 
study of the history of architectural develop- 


A ment forces us to the conclusion, beyend 
dispute, that architecture is primarily a 
Structural art: lavish on it the genius of a 
Phid 


. or the brush of a Raphael, it remains 


beneath a structural entity. 
Materials and methods may vary, from the 
simple umn and lintel unit of the (iassic 
Greek rough the brick reinforced arch and 
Vault of the Roman and Byzantine; and the 
medieval conception in stone of these same 
struct inits, down to the latest inven- 
Uions Oo! ferro-concrete; but all show one 
supreme fact : that great buildings have been 
In a creat organisms, as great in con- 
eptior id structure as in architectural 
I expres that architecture is, in fact, a 
Stru 
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that is, of such principles as, for instance, 
symmetry and balance, the ever-recurrent 
effort of all great building epochs. 

3. The application of the above, that is the 
producing of architectural design from our 
scientific knowledge of materials and con- 
structioh, co-ordinated with the principles 
deduced from past and present forms. 

This comprehensive co-ordination in teach- 
ing design and construction (which are really 
inseparable in all the arts) should be the 
foundation, from the beginning, of all ele 
mentary training. 

It is really quite incomprehensible how 
we have drifted into separating design from 
construction in our approach to architectural 
study. 

If it be once conceded that architecture 
is still a structural art, the key to a sound 
architectural education lies, to my mind, in 
the skill with which we combine and co- 
ordinate all the component parts. There is 
no reason why the study of materials, con- 
struction, and design should not be one in- 
divisible operation. Once you achieve this; 
once you bring the student into harmony with 
the central fact of architectural development, 
and augment his faculties for rapid initiative 
and imagination, you are free to go on and 
build up advanced design upon that structure, 
without burdening him overmuch with the 
more mechanical and engineering problems. 

4. The whole course being livened and 
quickened, by being founded upon a system 
of mind training, by which the student is 
stimulated and not sterilised; together with 
the creation of a standard of taste, that is a 
knowledge and appreciation of all that is 
beautiful in art and nature; for this study of 
the humanities of Art should form part and 
parcel of the student’s training from the 
very first. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. It is 
more than probable that the world has passed 
that stage of human activity when any one 
form of architectural expression can _ be 
evolved, adapted to our many and _ varied 
activities in building; Domestic, Commercial, 
Municipal, and Imperial. Some form of 
deliberate eclecticism is almost certainly in- 
evitable, but if we deliberately decide that 
Neo-Greek, or Neo-Turk, is the one form 
most suitable for monumental building, we 
can in our education specialise in that to our 
heart’s content later on, but it should not 
form part of the elementary training, which, 
[ am sure, from a varied experience, cannot 
be thoroughly mastered by the average 
student in a shorter period than four years.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 

East Anglian Rural Churches and Their 
Decorations. 


At a general meeting of this Society, held 
on January 25, Mr. Wm. Davidson detivered 
an interesting lecture on ‘‘ East Anglian 
Rural Churches and their Decorations.”’ The 
chair was occupied by Mr. A. E. Kirk, 
A.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, and there were 
present a number of Associates and friends. 

In opening the lecture Mr. Davidson 
stated that in no other part of England 
during the Middle Ages had there been a 
greater activity in ecclesiastical architecture 
and decorative and applied art than in East 
Anglia. Many fine examples of all periods 
of architecture from the Pre-Conquest wors, 
as at Great Dunham, to the great Perpen- 
dicular rurfl churches of the XVth century, 
such as Walpole, St. Peter, Cawston, Sall, 
etc., wera shown and described. The influ- 
ence of material on the design was illus- 
trated by the great prevalence of flintwork 
(no other building stone being readily avail- 
able), built either as a concrete wall or used 
as a mosaic facing in various colours. The 
frequent use of round towers was aiso held 
to be due to the same reason—lack of stone 
for corners and dressings. .Of Norman work 
the central tower at South Topham, the 
arcades at Castle Acre, Walsoken, Binham, 
Wymondham, Hales, and Hadleigh, and 
the doorways at Thwaite, Aldeby, South 
Burlingham, and Easton were described 
as fine examples. The beautiful Parish 
Church at West Walton, with its magnificent 
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lich-gate, bell campanile, and the west 
front at Binham, were stated to be as 
fine Early tnglish detail as any in the 


country. The stone carving of the nave pier 
caps at West Walton marked the high-water 
mark of such work in England. ‘the Pil- 
grims’ Chapel at Houghton-le-Dale was given 
aS an exquisite example of Decorated work. 
In discussing the transition from Decorated 
to Perpendicular instances were quoted which, 
in the lecturer's opinion, proved conclusively 
that these two styles were very much mixed 
up, as it was perfectly evident that much of 
the Decorated work was executed long after 
the birth of the Perpendicular, showing that 
even in the best and most traditional of the 
so-called ‘‘ good old days’’ men were rot 
above copying a ‘good old style.”’ This 
mixture of the ridged and flowing lines gave 
the Perpendicular work in Norfolk a free 
dom and charm which was not to be found 
in work of the same period in other parts 
of the country. In speaking of the great 
churches of the XIVth and XVth century 
the main dimensions of a few were given and 
the evolution in plan described. In the 
Kast Anglian church the chancel roof was 
usually lower than the nave (Long Melford 
and Southwold were quoted as notable ex 
ceptions), from which it was generally 
separated by a chancel arch and a rood 
screen, and in some cases a window existed 
in the east gable of nave over chancel arch 
The loftiness of many of these churches 
with their high clearstory windows was shown 
by examples at Sall, Cawston, Upton, and 
Potter Heigham. Views were shown of the 
great towers at Sal!l, Cawston, Blofield, Tun 
stead, Wymondham, Lavenham, etc., which 
in some cases, Mr. Davidson considered, 
their unfinished appearance, must have 
originally had a wood or lead lantern, such as 
we find at East Harling, Swaffham, Aylsham, 
etc. The walls of some of these towers were 
7 ft. thick at the ground level. Many north 
and south porches with decorative flintwork 
and carving existed among others, Worstead. 
Lavenham, Kersey 
shown as good examples 

of fine fonts and font-covers was illustrated 
by many notable examples, Walsingham, 
Upton, Hadleigh, and Palgrave being speci 
ally mentioned, also the font-covers of various 
types, particularly those of Trunch and Sall, 
which showed traces of the original colour. 
A very special feature of the lecture was the 
numerous slides of single and double hammer 
beam roofs, which, along with the 
screens and fonts, were the glory of these 
Eastern Counties. Of the single type Ludham, 
Potter Heigham, North Burlingham, Trunch, 
and Southwold were stated to be among 
the most beautiful in composition, line, and 
design. The magnificent double hammer- 
beam roofs at Knapton and Cawston were 
illustrated by many detail slides, giving a 
poetic impression of their beauty under 
various conditions of lighting. The evolutioy 
in design from the stone roof was traced and 
the various schemes of roof painting given in 
detail. A short account was then given of 
the famous painted rood-screens of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and many beautiful examples of 
the figure-painting shown with details of 
mouldings and floral-painted ornament. A 
description of the main colour schemes was 
given. Several schools of figure-painters 
were shown to have existed, and the lecturer 
had no doubt whatever as to nearly all the 
work being that of English artists, though 
foreign influences were clearly evident, 
notably Florentine, Flemish, and German. 
The archaic influence of the Byzantine was 
said to have survived to a later date in the 
English Gothic than the Italian, probably 
about 100 years. In speaking of screen and 
wall paintings Mr. Davidson expressed the 
opinion that these do not seem to have been 
properly studied, otherwise the great beauty 
of many of these fragments would be pointed 
out more to students of decorative art. Mr. 
E. W. Tristram, of London, has, however, 
taken the study of English medieval wall- 
painting up seriously, and it was to be hoped 
his fine collection of drawings and research 
would one day be published. On the Con- 
tinent such work is done at the expense of 
the State. Many rooms at the National 
Gallery were devoted to Italian and other 
foreign schools, but we may hunt in vain fora 
solitary example of our own great Medieval 
School of Decorative Art. No one wished to 
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see these paintings taken out of their right 
place in the churches, but there are many fine 
examples in the hands of private individuals, 
a few of which could surely be acquired for 
the nation. In concluding his paper Mr. 
Davidson showed and described the work of 
various crafts, such as glass, iron, brass, and 
leather work, the fine quality of which 
showed how all the arts arose and developed 
with that of architecture. The medieval 
church in East Anglia at the height of its 
splendour possessed a great architectural and 
decorative unity, and must have simply 
glowed with colour, the floor, frescoed 
walls, painted screens, painted roof, and 
stained glass all blending harmoniously to- 
gether. In such work we have a great heri 
tage and inspiration, but under existing con- 
ditions it is difficult for even the best_of 
men to do their best and to emulate such 
glorious work. The lecture was illustrated 
by numerous detail drawings, water-colours, 
and lantern slides. 

Mr. A. Willetts proposed a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. 
J. K. Braithwaite, A.R.I.B.A., and agreed to. 


Leicester Society of Architects. 

A meeting of this Society was held in the 
Society’s Rooms in St. Martins East recently, 
there being a good attendance. The President, 
Mr. W. M. Cowdell, F.R.1.B.A., was in the 
chair. An interesting lecture on ‘* The 
Architecture of Stamford’? was given by 
Mr. H. F. Traylen, A.R.1.B.A., who, after 
giving a brief introductory history of the 
town, dealt with XIth century architecture, 
drawing attention to important points of 
development. He then went on to speak ot 


characteristic XIIIth, XIVth, and XVth 
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century work, and also examples of Tudor, 
Queen Anne, and Georgian houses, alms- 
houses, and other characteristic local work, in- 
cluding some Sheraton shop fronts. The 
lecture was illustrated by some very beauti- 
ful lantern slides, including a number of 


views of Burleigh House. A vote of ‘thanks 


was accorded the lecturer, on the motion of 
Mr. 8. Perkins Pick, seconded by Mr. B. J. 
Fletcher, headmaster of the School of Art, 
and supported by Alderman A. E. Sawday, 
Mr. Herbert, and the President. In re- 
sponding, Mr. Traylen expressed his willing- 
ness to give to the Society a number of the 
architectural drawings of the late Mr. F. W. 
Ordish, with whom his father was formerly 
in partnership. The suggestion was heartily 
applauded, 
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Junior Institution of Engineers. 


A party of members of this Institution, in 
response to the permission of Mr. G. E. 
Pingree, Managing Director, paid a visit re- 
cently to the works of the Western Electric 
Company, at North Woolwich, and were 
shown over the various departments. The 
thanks of the party were voiced by Mr. 
Walter T. Dunn, Chairman of the Institu- 
tion, to which Mr. G. H. Nash and Mr. 
Chas. Rice replied. On February 12, the 
Institution is holding a combined meeting 
with the Architectural Association, to hear 
and discuss a paper by Mr. Paul Water- 
house, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., on ‘ Bridges,’’ 
and on February 17, the Institution’s Annual 
Dinner is to be held. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcement. 
Mr. T. Millwood Wilson has removed } 
offices from 34, New Bridge-street, /.¢ t4 
4, Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C. 


Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Count Plunkett, F.S.A., Hon.A.R.1.B.4 
has been elected President of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. a 


Royal Academy Appointment. 
At a general assembly of the Roya! 
Academy Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A., Ds 
sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cam, 
bridge, Principal of the Heriot Watt Colleze 
Edinburgh, was elected to the Professorship 
of Chemistry in the Royal Academy vacant 
7 the resignation of Sir Arthur Church, 
.C.V.0., F.R.S8. 


The National Insurance Act Advisory Council, 

The National Insurance Advisory Counc, 
of No. 3, Northampton-square, Londo», 
E.C., is prepared to advise  inquirers, 
whether employers or employed, who are 
desirous of ascertaining their position under 
the National Insurance Act. Any person 
desirous of making an inquiry should for 
ward a letter containing full particulars and 
a stamped addressed envelope for reply to 
the Secretary. No charge is made for any 
information given in response to any inquiry. 


The Commerce of Cape Town. 

The commercial, agricultural, and manu- 
facturing opportunities of Cape Town are 
clearly set forth in an official handbook, 
“The Industrial and Commercial Inducements 

















Cathedral Church of All Saints, Khartoum. Mr. R. Weir Schultz, Architect. 


_ THs building, erected to the memory of Gener: 
his death. _The Building Committee selected M 
a church built in the form of a Latin cross. The 


passage aisles on each side, so that the total width over the w i 

Ol ot PE te wn ‘a 3 » walls is about 42 ft. 
rene ite gerd lhe principal entrance is at the west end, the doorway being ag level of the ground outside, with a 
ee she anes Begg Ao ney — to the narthex, but the usual entrances are from the north and south through covered porches 
a . 1e narthex, which extends the full width of the Cathedral, a gallery will be erected at some future 


ate. Two circular staircases at the « 
the building is sandstone of two colou 


“astern corners of the 
rs, yellow and pale red. 


hoped that eventually funds will allow this marble to be used for the floor throughout 


green glazed corrugated tiles, is laid to 
Mr. John Latimer was the clerk of wo 





il Gordon, was consecrated on the 26th ult. on the twenty-seventh anniversary of 
r. R. Weir Schultz to be architect of the Cathedral, and he has designed 
nave and chancel are the same width, about 26 ft., with the addition of narrow 
The north transept forms the Gordon 


building lead to a crypt, containing vestries. The stone used in 
The floor of the sanctuary is laid with Sudanese marble, and it is 
The roof, which is to be covered with 


Laces with projecting eaves, The church is lighted by means of small electric lamps. 
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of Cape Town,” compiled under the joint 
auspices of the Corporation of the city 
of Cape Town and the South African Railway 
Administration. The book reviews those 
facts with which the manufacturer who is 
considering the possibilities of Cape Town as 
a centre for the establishment of a local 
factory will desire to be acquainted For 
the establishment of factories in Cape Town 
and district the handbook contains much 
useful statistical information and a number 
of illustrations. Copies of the handbook 
may be obtained gratis on application to the 
Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, 32, Victoria-street, 
London, S8.W. 


Scholarships in Science and Technology. 


The London County Council is prepared to 
award in 1912 :—(i.) Not more than fifteen 
scholarships in science and technology, con- 
sisting of free education in day classes at 
recognised polytechnics, technica! institutes, 
or institutions of university rank, together 
with, in cases where the Council thinks fit, 
maintenance grants to be fixed after con- 
sideration of the circumstances of each can- 
didate, but not to exceed 50/. a year in any 
case; the scholarships will be tenable for a 
period of two years, with a possible extension 
fora third year, and will be open to persons 
engaged in industrial pursuits who have 
ittended evening classes at polytechnics, 
technical institutes, or at colleges of uni- 
versity rank. The Council’s intention in 
establishing these awards is to provide a 
means whereby intelligent artisans who have 
ilready taken up a skilled trade as their 
life's work, and who are prepared to devote 
themselves to study for a certain period with 
1 view to their advancement in that trade, 
may be given facilities for relinquishing 
their occupation for two years or more in 
order to follow a course of courses of ad 
vanced scientific instruction. (ii.) Not more 
than 180 evening exhibitions in science and 
technology, to be open to persons engaged 
in or intending to engage in industry, each 
exhibition to consist of payment of tuition 
lees together with a grant of 3/. a year, and 
to be tenable for two years with a possible 
extension for a third year. 


Barnard Castle Sewerage. 

(he Barnard Castle Urban District Council 
ave approved plans prepared by Mr. 
Harry W. Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. 
Taylor & Wallin), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Birmingham, for intercepting sewers 
long the side of the River Tees and a long 
retain m8 ct in Galgate. The scheme has 
een approved, 


| The ‘** Sanitary Record’ Year-Book.”’ 
" The ms Sanitary Record’ Year-Book and 
platy fos 1912” (The Sanitary Publishing 
sompany, Ltd., Fetter-lane, E.C.) is the 


me eth year of issue of a useful year-book. 
"| includes articles on “ Sanitary Legislation 
“ Useful Memoranda for Sanitary 
fF — Surveyors," by Mr. Gerard J.G. 
“any ., and much other information of 
tary engineers and surveyors. 


The Surrey County Council and Disfiguring 
| Advertisements. 


y County Council have adopted a 
* aaa ‘terms of the Advertisements 
Act of 1907, and approved by 
' Secretary, to prohibit the exhibi- 
advertisement “‘on any hoarding, 
ier erection, so as to be visible 
public highway (whether carriage- 
veway, or footway), or from any 
“rway or from any railway, and to 
natural beauty of the land- 
by-law does not apply to 
or places having more than 10,000 
*» and existing hoardings are 
ra period of five years. 


Che 
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me COMPETITION NEWS. 
"a'peg Legislative Buildings Competition. 


Coy s of one 
Wy he pete conditions of the competition 
pplication a by British architects on 
Canada. 17. v: the High Commissioner for 
copy pk : V ictoria-street, London, S.W. A 
gence Bran he ee St, the Commercial Intelli- 
ranch, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
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New School for the Coseley Education 

Be Authority. 

[he assessor in this competition, Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell, has made his award as fol- 
lows :—The winners are Messrs. Ewen Harper 
& Bro., of Birmingham. The second place is 
taken by Messrs. Cleland & Hayward, of 
Wolverhampton. The Education Committee, 
aiter inspecting several of the designs, have 
appointed Messrs. E. Harper & Bro. as 
architects for the school. 


Competitions for Town Planning, Garden 
Suburb Scheme, etc. 

Acting on the recommendation of the 
R.1.B.A. Competitions Committee, the 
Council of thie Royal Institute give notice 
that in the case of competitions for town 
planning, garden suburb schemes, and kin- 
dred enterprises the competition amongst 
architects should be confined to the design, 
and architects should not undertake the erec 
tion of the buildings they have designed for 
competition purposes. Further, the Council 
are of opinion that members of the Royal 
Institute should not act as assessors to, or 
otherwise countenance, a competition unless 
it is limited to the design only. 

Erection of Statue, Cuba. 

With reference to the notice on p. 417 of 
the Board of Trade Journal, of August 31, 
1911, relative to a competition for the 
erection in Havana of an equestrian statue 
of the Cuban General Maceo, the Gaceta 
Opcial of January 3 states that the date for 
the receipt of plans and models has, in conse- 
quence of representations from abroad, been 
extended to July 20. British sculptors pro- 
posing to compete should first put themselves 
into communication with the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C., where 
further particulars (in Spanish) may be seen. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ArcuitrectureE. By Professor W. R. 
Lethaby. (London: Williams & Norgate. 
Price 2s. 6d. and ls. net.) 

Tue Construction or LOMBARD AND 
Gotnic Vautts. By Arthur Kingsley Porter. 
(London: Henry Frowde. 8s. 6d. net.) 

THe WorKMEN’s CompeNSsATION Act, 1906. 
By W. A. Wills. (London: Butterworth & 
Co.) 

BUTTERWORTH S WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Cases. (London: Butterworth & Co.) 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 
rurnaL Drawtnc. By John A. Reid. (Lon- 
don : Blackie & Son.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Policy of the R.I.B.A. 

Srr,—The letter of ‘‘ A Reader’’ in your 
issue of the 26th ult. and others which have 
appeared previously concerning the policy of 
the R.I.B.A. and the supposed severity of 
its examinations are such, I think, as to 
merit some comment. To allow the examina- 
tions to be taken in two or more parts is to 
lower an already low standard. 

The examiners are unanimous in thinking 
that most of ‘the candidates would do much 
better *than they do now if the test were 
compulsory. ; 

I doubt if it is necessary for any ordinary 
student to have the services of a coach or 
even to take up special classes; though the 
latter course will no doubt facilitate matters 
with regard to some of the subjects. 

And it certainly is not necessary to use 
up ‘‘every minute that can be spared after 
office hours.”’ 

Two hours a night for a couple of months 
should be quite sufficient for the work, ex- 
cluding, of course, the drawings and testi- 
monies of study. 

If ‘A Reader’’ would set about it with 
energy and in a businesslike manner and 
divide his time up suitably for recreation and 
study his difficulties would soon vanish. 

Let him look round and note the fury of 
enthusiasm with which the devotees of any 
of the sister arts, or the crafts, or even of 
the engineering trades, pursue their avoca- 
tions, and he will see that most of the young 
architects of to-day have much to learn in 
that direction. 

All things that are worth having have to 
be paid for. 
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What is needed is, not that the standard 
of the examinations should be lowered, but 
rather that it should be raised until the pass 
ing of them becomes a guarantee of efficiens y, 
a criterion by which a student may judge of 
his qualifications for the profession of archi 
lecture, and a test which will ensure the 
successful candidates certainty of employ 
ment and reasonable remuneration while he 
remains init. H.S. Fremrxc, A.R.I.B.A. 


The Land Taxes and Building. 

Str,—I have read with considerable 
interest your excellent leading article in the 
Builder of January 19 on the subiect of ‘‘ The 
Land Taxes and Building,’ but it is with 
some concern I note you say that 
ised movement has been instituted to protect 
property from a policy which is crippling the 
building industry,” etc. May I call your 
attention to the Land Union, of which Mr. 
E. G. Pretyman, M.P., is President, and 
which has since the early part of 1910 carried 
on a determined and ceaseless agitation 
against the land taxes, backed by a large and 
influential Council and with 160 branches 
formed throughout England «nd Scotland’ 
This non-party organisation has not only 
become a powerful fighting machine, with 
its many thousands of members, but it is 
ready to give general advice to its members 
be they Liberals, Conservatives, or Socialists 
on the many ditliculties surrounding this 
grotesque legislation. 

The Land Union has held many meetings 
throughout the country, and it may, I think, 
take chief credit for the recent decisions in 
the Court of Appeal, and also for the 
inquiry now promised by the Chancellor of the 


“no organ 


Exchequer into the working of the Act 

I enciose you a prospectus, and also some 
of the literature which has been published, 
and I hope if any of your readers are in any 
doubt or diiliculty on points connected with 
Part I. of tha Finance Act, 1909-10, that they 
will communicate with me 

The Land Union is in close and constant 
touch with the Budget Committee in the 
House of Commons, and also publishes a 
monthly journal, which has become the 
recognised medium for dealing with the 
anomalies and iniustices of the Act which are 
constantly arising. ‘The Land Union has now 
become a national organisation, and it is 
difficult to know how it can have escaped 
the attention of the writer of your article. 

C. H. KenpDERDINE, Secretary. 
The Land Union, Westminster, SW 


Portland Cement and Colour 

Srr.—In_ reference to the subject of 
‘Colour as Applied to Architecture,”’ papers 
on which were read at the R.1. B.A. by Sir 
Alfred East and Mr. Edgar Wood respec 
tively on Monday last week, and which are re 
ported in the current issue of the Builder. 
1 should like to mention the extremely beau 
tiful colours obtainable in Portland cement. 

Before giving particulars of same, in my 
small handbook on Portland Cement ret ently 
published, I made a large number of tests. 
ranv of which I still have, and which I shall 
be pleased to forward on request. _ 

These colours are rich and delicate, and 
their juxtaposition produces the most beau 
tiful harmonies. 

As a building material cement possesses 
this advantage: unlike others the colours ot 
which are fixed before they reach the crafts- 
man’s hands, it is capable of modification to 
anv extent, and this, as a rule, increases its 





hardness. O.iveR WHEATLEY. 
21, Broomhouse-road, Hurlingham, S.W. 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Rotting of Floors. 

Sir.—I should be greatly obliged if any 
of your readers can inform me of any treat 
ment which will prevent the rotting of floors 
under linoleum. Several cases have come to 
my knowledge where this material has been 
laid on new floors which are apparently 
adequately ventilated and has caused complete 
rotting of portions of the flooring within 
two or three years. Possibly it is the washing 
of the floors and the soaking of the water 
under the linoleum which causes the injury. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article deals with the R.I.B.A. 
Studentships and offers some suggestions. 





In Notes columns (p. 114) will be found 
comments on: “ The Royal Academy Lectures 
on Sculpture’; “ Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Art 
Treasures”; “Cold Houses”; “ The Control 
of London Statues”; ‘* Warming Houses ” ; 
“ Signs of Unrest *; “ The Crystal Palace and 
the National Folk Museum.” 


A meeting of the Architectural Association, 
combined with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club, was held on Monday, when Mr. A. G. R. 
Mackenzie read a paper. entitled “That Modern 
House Planning Does N:t Tend to be Over- 
Elaborated.”’ An interesting discussion followed 
(p. 115). 


An abstract of a paper on “ Architectural 
Education,” recently read by Mr. P. G. Maule, 
Headmaster of the Architectural Association 
Schools, before the Manchester Societv of 
Architects, appears on p. 118. 


Short notices of recent meetings of the 
following architectural societies appear on 
p. 219: “ Leicester Society of Architects ” ; 
‘Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.” 


An abstract of a paper cn “ East Anglian 
Rural Chure!es and their Decorat’ons ” appea’s 
n page 119. 


In Correspondence columns (p. 121) are 
letters on: “ Portland Cement and Colour ”’ ; 
*Land Taxes and Building ” ; “* The Policy of 
the R.I.B.A.” 


The Monthly Illustrated Review of Civic 
Design (p. 125) includes: “ The Growth of the 
Commercial Quarter of a Town”; “ Schloss 
Linderhof’’; ‘Town Planning, Halifax ” ; 
‘International Road Congress”; ‘* Early 
Victoricn Estate Development ”’ ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 129) con- 
tains: * The London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion’; **‘ The Builders’ Foremen’s Association 
Annual Dinner ” ; “‘ Projected New Buildings in 
the Provinces”; ** The National Chamber of 
Trade ” ; “* The National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers”; ‘* Applications under the 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1909.” 


The successful designs in the Hendon Central 
Fire-Station Competition are given on pp. 
132-135. 


The first of the new series of Carpenters’ Hall 
lectures on *“‘ The Arts Connected with Build- 
ing’ was delivered on January 24 by Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, F.S.A., on ‘‘The Unity and 
Difference in Arts and Crafts.” (For report 
and illustrations see p. 133.) 


In Law Reports (p. 136) will be found reports 
of * Lyons v. Runtz’ Rutter vw. The Great 
Western Land Company, Ltd.” 


——--@-o___— 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Feprvary 2. 

UR Sanitary Institute —Mx. Charles Porter, M.D., 
B.Sc., on “Sanitary Law (ce): Factory and Workshop 
Acts,”’ ete. 7 p.m. 

Glasgow Technical College (Architectural Craftamen’s 
Society).—Mr. J, A. Lanchlan on “A Cistercian Monas- 
tery. 5S pin, 

Battersea Polutechnii Lectures on Illuminating Engi- 
cering).—Mr. J. S. Dow, B.Se., on “Daylight and 
Artificial Lighting Compared.” 7.30 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting), 

Lecture on *Steam-Turbines : Some Practical Appli- 
cations of Theory,’ by Capt. H. Riall Sankey, B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E, 8 p.n. : 


Roua 


Saturpay, Fesrvuary 3. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association.— Paper by Mr 
A. J. Wood, entitled “ Under Italian Skies.” Illustrated. 
(30 p.m, 


Monpbay, Fesrvary 5. 


Royal Institute of British Architeets.—(1) Address by 
the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, to students. (2) 
Presentation of prizes and studentships. Mr. Gerald 
Horsley | —_ a ——— on the work submitted for 
prizes and studentships. (3) Nomination of the L 
Gold Medallist. 8 p.m. ae 
: “ yal Acad my of Arts.—Professor R. T. Blomfield, 
A-R.A., on “Architectural Drawing and Illustration. 
Villars de Honecourt,” 4 p.m. 

: Surveyors’ Institution,— Mr. Edwin Savill o - 
Sr.gle Tax Movement.” 8 p.m, ee 

Socivty of Engineers,—Presidenti: ; 

John Kennedy, 7.30 p.m. a ee 
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Royal Sanitary Institute.—Dr. Charles Porter on 
“The Duties of a Sanitary Inspector : (a) Outdoor.” 
7. p.m. 

ee Architectural Society.—Mr. H, LL. North, 
B.A, on “The Old Buildings of Snowdonia.” TMus- 
trated by lantern slides. 6 p.m. 


Tuespay, Fresrvary 4, 

Northampton P lytechnic Tnstitute-—Mr, FM. Denton 
on “The Production of Electric Light and its Distri- 
bution.” 7.30 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil E gineers.—Papers on “ The 
Water-Supply of the Witwatersrand,”” by Donald 
Caller Leitch, M.Inst.C.E. ; “ Investigations Relating 
to the Yield of a Catehment-Area in Cape Colony,”’ by 
Edward Cecil Bartlett, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m, 


WepNeEspAY, Fesrvary 7. 

Carventers’ Company (' ectures on Aits Connected with 
Building).—Mr. Herbert Wills on “ Past and 
Present Conditions of Building.’’ 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Archwole ical Institute.—Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.s.A., on “‘ The Original Drawings for the Palace of 
Whitehall Attributed to Inigo Jones."’ With lantern 
illustrations. 4.30pm. 

Royal Sanitary Pratitute —Dr, Charles Porter on 
“The Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: (b) Indoor.” 
7 p.m, 

Rowat Society of Arts—Mr. Leonard Hill, M.B., 
F.R.S., and Mr. Martin Flack, M.A., ‘siie 
B.Ch., on “The Influence of Ozone in Ventila- 
tion.”” 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Paper by Mr. 
P. S. Worthington, M.A, on “Style in Architecture.”’ 
7.30 p.m. 

Edtuburgh Architectural Association (Associate See- 
tion).—Mr. Oscar Paterson on ‘An Elementary 
Introduction to the Study of Taste in Stained Glass.” 


Tuurspay, Feprvuary 8, 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Professor R. T. Blomfield, 
A.R.A., on “ Some Draughtsmen of the X VIth Century : 
Bramante, Da Sangallo, Du Cerceau, Del’ Orme.”’ 
4 p.™. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Society of Architects,—8 p.m, 

Conerete Institute.— Discussion on Professor Beresford 
Pite’s paper on “‘ The Xsthetic Treatment of Concrete,”’ 
read at a recent meeting. 8 p.m. 

Shefiield Society of Architects and Surveyors —Mr. 
J. H. Cockburn on the ‘‘ Law of Support to Building.” 

Institution of Electrical Eugineers —Mr. E. H. Rayner 
on * High Voltage Tests and Energy Losses in Insulating 
Materials.’ 8 p.m. 
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Fripay, Feprvary 9. 


Royal Sanitary Institute.—Dr. Charles Portor on*'T] 
Duties of a Sanitary Inspector : Offensive Trade. 


7 p.m. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain.—My. J 
Harker on “‘ Very High Temperatures.”” 9), 
The Institution of Civil Engineers —|ecture 
“Steam-Turbines: Some Practical Applications 1 
Faecey,” by Capt. H. Riall Sankey, R.E., M Inst.c.p 
p-m. : 
Battersea Polytechnic (Lectures on I liininating 
Engineering).—Mr. J. 8. Dow, B.Se., on * Colour of 

Artificial Mluminants.” 7.30 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Socie'y of Architects — 
Mr. Beckwith A. Spencer (Royal Colleve of Art) oy 
“Italian Mural Decoration in’ the X1Vth and Xys) 
Centuries.” Lantern slides. 8 p.m. i 


Sarurpay, Fesrvary 19 

Clerk of Works’ Asseciation.—Twenty-ninth annual 
dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.in. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Meeting in the Board Rosy 
Poor Law Ofices, Shakespeare-street, N.ttingham)— 
Discussion on ‘‘ Local Public Health Administration 
and the Insurance Act,’’ to be opened by Alderman 
T. J. Dabell, M.R.C.8., J.P., Chairman, Health 
Committee, Nottingham. 11 a.m. 


An 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The Soane Medallion Drawings. 


M@aE illustrate this week the designs 





Competition of the R.I.B.A. by 
Mr. W. Friskin and Mr. Piet de 
Jong, which were each awarded a certificate of 
Honourable Mention and 501., as the Council 
were unable to give the prize to any one 
competitor. 

Mr. Friskin has sent the following notes 
explanation of his intentions— 


n 


“In the working out of this scheme 
attempt has been made so to arrange it that 
the three main apartments—the large hall. 














Ground Floor Plan. 
R.1.B.A. Soane Medallion : Certificate of Hon. Mention and 50/. Design for a Guild Hal 


By Mr, Piet de’ Jong. ° 


submittrd in the Soane Medallion’ 
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hall, and the banqueting hall—shall 


he 8 all yuildin , 
th me minating features. A building in a 


= ; deen inds open planning ; hence the round 
are the dome over represents the large hall, 
with th wings represent the small hall 


und the two - " ; rs 
nd the banqueting hall. The main entrance 


all gives immediate access to all ed and 
the exits lead directly to open ground. The 
of the surroundings 1s shown by the 
block plan, with the road as the boundary of 
the park, the avenues and paths in the park 
ieing arranged with the vista terminating in 
the central feature—the dome. 

The author of this design is a former student 
of the Glasgow School of Architecture. 

The name of the author of the other design 
was incorrectly given In our last issue, though 
we are not responsible for the error. Mr. Piet 
de Jong writes— 

“This scheme 18 80 laid out that the 
spectator approaching along the main: contour 
roadways sees the building in easy perspective, 
rraduaily changing until detail claims his 
attention. The building is set upon a raised 
terrace, above which the Caryatide portico Is 
-eached by steps extending the whole length 
of this centre feature, behind which are three 
parate entrance doorways, opening into the 
main entrance hall. 

This hall, which is symmetrically treated, 

tains the staircases and elevators, and gives 
iccess through a foyer to the Guild Hall, 
surrounded by its retiring spaces and corridors 

iding to the café and lounge in the rear. 

\ smaller hall for 400 is also entered from 
the main central hall, and is balanced by a 
suite of committe-rooms on thy other side of 
the buildings 

On the first floor, ascended by two  stair- 
cases, is the assembling hall for the reception 
ind banqueting halls. The kitchens and 
toilet-rooms are placed on a floor above, and 
are entered from unobtrusive niches in the 
nte-rooms. 

The Guild Hall galleries are also entered 
from the assembling hall, though at a slightly 

cher level, and are disconnected by heavy 
irtains hung between the columns. 

The exterior and interior treatment has been 
is simple and refined as possible with pure 
unbroken mass and line, detail only being 
pp! ed when called for. To keep the scale 
f the building throughout, the main_hori- 
zontal lines have been used inside and out. 

To obtain an easily balanced scheme, suit- 
ible for its purpose, without uncalled-for ex- 

ivagance, has been the desire of the author.” 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 1, 1862. 








The Proposed Memorials of the Prince Consort. 


ne Sub-Committee met in the Mansion 
House on Wednesday last and proceeded 
with the organisation of arrangements for 
procuring subscriptions. Numerous sugges- 
ead to the form the memorial should 
ag have been addressed to the Committee, 
ult at present they confine themselves solely 
‘O raising a fund. When the amount is 
known they will then be better able to 
consider what should be done with it. For 
ae a we desiderate a grand union 
d seed: honour of one who knew and 
ved them all. We see in the mind’s eye 
‘ magnificent Temple enshrining a noble 
ahiiat the Honoured One. Upon and 
* te pedestal are groups and relievi 
iustrating his character ; while other relieri 
‘tings, in the entablature and else- 
t forth the incidents of his life. 
<-r In metal, the glass-painter, the 
i have eo-operated with the archi- 
ane: sculptor ; marbles of all sorts join 
“the richest materials of their several 
ind the cunningest art ; and we have 
_* fitting monument for the Hero 
position umnily “life, and an evidence of the 
senceaas Be the arts have attained 
be needed to mi be sum would, of course, 
what of that a the vision a reality—but 
ment for the « t would be a good invest- 
he tat ‘he country ; a worthy evidence of 
vive rh and eee that which would 
tions would be ion of thought to genera- 
The genius rectes ay 3 at a very large sum. 
more difficult sy - produce it might be 
even that, we tha nd than the money, but 
i y link, would be forthcoming 
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First Floor Plan. 


R.LB.A. Soane Medallion : Certificate of Hon. Mention and 50/. 
By Mr. Piet de Jong. 


Design for a Guild Hall. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CIVIC DESIGN. 





SCHLOSS LINDERHOF. 


TT XHE advantages to be obtained by a 
proper study of the surroundings 
and approaches to a building have 

realiced on the Continent; 

but it is only since the XVIIIth century, 

(during the last few years—and in fact since 

the recent impetus given to the town 

planning movement — that any general 
ittention has been given to the subject in 


is Country. 


yays been 


7 


+ 


The view of Linderhof presents a charm- 
ing example of a formal lay-out amidst 
romantic surroundings, and illustrates very 
Tore! ly how much an otherwise uninterest- 
ing buuding may gain by being placed in a 


THE GROWTH OF THE COM- 


MERCIAL QUARTER OF A 
TOWN. 


luz gradual expansion of the business 
ntre ¢ ommercial town, absorbing in 
* Stowth the inner ring of the outlying 
residential quarters, presents a problem that 


vy will always be with us. 

prehensive city plan which 
finite and stringent limits for 
Commercial and residential areas some 
be made for future changes 


ni tor the possible growth of the business 
wg Hh rocess may be seen going on 
ne ast suburban districts as the shops 
stati aa — out from the railway- 
into tha i fe scar main roads and overtlow 
of these a streets. The condition of most 


carrying prapetiosc. many of them now 
ei, DR es: in which the shops 
the origin a the frontage line of 
not able a oe is such that they are 
main oaefng re fil their double functions of 
markei ete and of shopping centre or 
danger to life us grave inconvenience and 
tionable and limb. Indeed, it is ques- 

whether any street, however well 


Schloss Linderhof, with Fountain and Cascade. 


arranged, can adequately serve purposes 
which are so different and provide facilities 
for uninterrupted through traffic and also for 
those loitering from shop to shop. The two 
functions are in a sense contradictory and 
difficult to reconcile. Failing a _ definite 
separation of the two functions and the 
banishment from the main traffic routes of 
such types of shop as tend to encourage 


crowds and general loitering, the state of 
some of our suburban streets on a Saturday 
night suggests very forcibly that some 
measure of relief is necessary. Where 
houses with front gardens or forecourts 
are turned into shops the house fronts 
might still be the building line so that the 
whole of the garden space could be given 
up as extra pavement space for the shop 








Street in Winnipeg. 


(Showing abrupt transition from commercial to resi lential district ) 
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ONTHLY REVIEW - 0/- CIVIC DESIGN. 





SCHLOSS LINDERHOF. 

TT HE advantages to be obtained by a 
proper study of the surroundings 
and approaches to a building have 

always been realised on the Continent; 

hut it is only since the XVIIIth century, 
during the last few years—and in fact since 
the recent impetus given to the town 
planning movemert that any general 
ittention has been given to the subject in 
nus country. 

The view of Linderhof presents a charm- 
ng example of a formal lay-out amidst 


mantic surroundings, and illustrates very 

orcioly how much an otherwise uninterest- 
bnildi, . , . 

ig buLding may gain by being placed in a 
table setting : ™ 


THE GROWTH OF THE COM- 
MERCIAL QUARTER OF A 
TOWN 


‘HE cradual expansion of the business 
commercial town, absorbing in 
ftowth the inner ring of the outlving 
lential quarters, presents a problem that 
lity will alw ays be with us. 


“ven in @ comprehensive city plan which 
rl dow dehnite and stringent limits for 
‘he commercial and residential areas some 
as “sion must be made for future changes 
SUM i1OF the 


ie possible growth of the business 


in Ta iP take may be seen going on 
raladfsuburban districts as the shops 
stations a} P oz out from the railway- 
into the 34 ne the main roads and overflow 
of side streets. The condition of most 


nun Pmel isiis. many of them now 
have bein aie atl in which the shops 
th original pent to the frontage line of 
not able to fulfil th is such that they are 
main traffic i: their double functions of 
Market wit} ‘ are and of shopping centre or 
danger te tee 5 grave inconvenience and 
tionable and limb. Indeed, it is ques- 

Whether any street, however well 


Schloss Linderhof, with Fountain and Cascade. 


arranged, can adequately serve purposes 
which are so different and provide facilities 
for uninterrupted through traffic and also for 
those loitering from shop to shop. The two 
functions are in a sense contradictory and 
difficult to reconcile. Failing a definite 
separation of the two functions and the 
banishment from the main traffic routes of 
such types of shop as tend to encourage 


crowds and general loitering, the state of 
some of our suburban streets on a Saturday 
night suggests very forcibly that some 
measure of relief is necessary. Where 
houses with front gardens or forecourts 
are turned into shops the house fronts 
might still be the building line so that the 
whole of the garden space could be given 
up as extra pavement space for the shop 








Street in Winnipeg. 


(Showing abrupt transition from commercial to residentia! district.) 
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View in Winnipeg. 


(Residential street crossing main commercial thoroughfare.) 


loiterers, leaving the original pavement 
to serve its proper purpose as a traffic way 
for the general public. 

It is evident that unless definite precautions 
are taken to divide the commercial from 
the residential quarter by some such device 
as an encircling boulevard there must be a 
point in every street radiating from the 
centre where it changes from one to the 
other. 

At this point the requirements hoth of 
the residents and of the traffic seem to 
change also and to require a different type 
of street. 

In most old cities undergoing transfor- 
mation this change is gradual. One type 
of street imperceptibly merges into the other ; 
it is not easy to say at what definite point 
the street has changed its character. In 
the new towns of America or Canada, how- 
ever, the division is more noticeable, though 
it is not always that the change is so abrupt 
and complete and the line drawn so detinitely 
as in the accompanying view of a street in 
Winnipeg. This shows the point at which 
the street changes at once from the broad 
trathe way and pavements necessary for 
business requirements to the narrower road 
and footpaths lined with the grass-plots 
and trees which are more suitable to a 
residential district. 

Our other illustration shows the treatment 
of a residential street crossing Portage- 
avenue, at one time an Indian trail from 
Fort Garry to the west, now one of the 
principal business streets of Winnipeg and 
the main traffic artery to Portage le Prairie, 
some sixtv miles further west. Wherea main 
thoroughfare such as this, lined with tall 
commercial buildings, stretches out through 
_residentia! district of low detached houses 
the junction of the two levels and two types 

buildings presents a problem which 
should be capable of interesting architec- 
tural treatment. 


TOWN PLANNING, HALIFAX. 


AS WE announced last week, Professor 
Adshead has recently given his award in the 
Halifax Town Planning Competition, the 
premiums in which weye offered by Mr. J. 
Whitley, M.P. for the Borough, and the 
result being as follows :— 

First premium (100 guineas), Messrs. 
Longbottom & Culpan. 

Second premium (30 guineas), Messrs. 
Medley Hall & Son. 

Chird premium (20 guineas), Messrs. 

_ C. PF. L. Horsfall & Son. 

Eight schemes were submitted in the com- 
ig which was limited to Halifax archi- 

ects, 


This competition ought to be a case for 
mutual congratulation amongst architects, as 
Mr. Whitley instituted it entirely in the interest 
of the architectural profession. Were other 
wealthy individuals enthusiastic in the 
interest of architects to promote similar com- 
petitions in other towns a very practical 
advantage might be gained by the archi- 
tectural profession in their somewhat one- 
sided struggle in the preparation of town 
plans under the Act. 

In the course of his report to Mr. Whitley, 
Professor Adshead says : 

“T desire to express my appreciation of the 
value of the competition as a preliminary 
study in the preparation of a town plan under 
the Act, and I wish to compliment the com- 
petitors upon the care and labour which they 
have bestowed upon the presentation of their 
schemes. Perhaps over much attention, how 
ever, has been given to what is, after all, only 
road planning, to the neglect of those under- 
lying social and industrial problems which en- 
tirely control the disposition of towns. The 
allocation of avea to purpose is one of the most 
important powers under the Act. This. 
however, does not detract from the value of 
many of the schemes in detail. 

It must be obvious to a close observer that 
Halifax, in common with similar towns, has 
not yet seen the last of the distributing influence 
of her tram system. The growth of the town 
during the last fifteen years, the period of 
their inception, needs carefully to be analysed 
in order to forecast possible developments 
which may be brought about by their influence 
in the near future. The location of new 
industries which have been added to the 
woollen factories are significant of future 
industries that may be introduced into the 
town.. And, again, the modern tendency for 
industries to be conducted in the near locality 
rather than in the centres of towns, with 
housing accommodation for operatives, in the 
form of industrial villages clustered around, 
is a factor to be reckoned with here. Finally, 
the condition of railway communication, and 
in particular the efect that would be produced 
by a termination of the competition between 
different systems at present everywhere sub. 
sisting, a condition that might conceivably be 
brought about in the near future in view of 
the national tendency towards state control 
and amalgamation, must be taken into con- 
sideration. These are examples of underlying 
social and commercial activities which need 
first to be studied in detail and upon the 
virility of which the future development of the 
borough will entirely depend, and we must 
ever remember that town planning can 
never entirely alter these fundamental factors. 
Town planning can only control and direct. 

It is apparent that the earliest industrial 
developments occurred along the river valley. 
This was at first due to the advantage which 
accrued from being close to a running stream, 

a position which was later more firmly 
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established by the railway systems whic) 
adopted a similar course. The eventual con. 
gestion of industrial sites in the river valley jy 
close proximity to Halifax and the intrody.. 
tion of steam power instead of water was no 
doubt responsible for the industrial develop 
ment in the higher parts of the town which 
occurred about the middle of last centyy 
The construction of the high level railway 
from Holmfield to St. Paul’s Station, which was 
opened some twenty-five years ago, has since 
encouraged development in this direction 
This railway now accounts for many of the 
latest and most important industries haying 
been established here. Another centre of 
industrial activity has developed around 
Sowerby Bridge. The proximity of this area 
to both canal and railway systems, considered 
in conjunctfon with the cheapness of land as 
compared with sites in closer proximity t 
Halifax, results in what may be described as 
an independent industrial area, but one which 
should be taken into consideration in develop 
ing the parent town. 

Put we have not only to take into con 
sideration existing industrial sites, but also 
sites which might reasonably be expected t 
develop into industrial areas in the near 
future. Whilst convenient access to a 
railway system is essential and to the canal 
an advantage, with the power systems of the 
future, both steam, electricity, and gas, and 
ample water supply, there is not the same 
necessity for connexion with the rive 
valley; but it is always essential that an 
industrial building be so situated that the 
operatives can conveniently be housed in the 
vicinity. It is true that a few of the bette: 
artisans class reside the distance of a peuny 
fare by tram, and in exceptional cases a two 
penny fare, from their work, but it will be 
found that the great majority will prefer to 
live in close proximity. Future sites fo 
industrial developments other than those 
isolated ones that may be obtained in close 
connexion with existing similar sites would 
appear to be situated along the canal. \ 
doubt a station and sidings could be con 
structed in connexion with the high level 
railway in the Wheatley Valley; the con 
nexions between this area and the business 
centre of Halifax are, however, at present 
inadequate ; moreover, owing to the fact that 
smoke from here would be driven by th 
prevailing winds directly over the best part 
of the town, it would seem advisable to 
encourage industries in this direction. 


Having decided upon the sites which 
economically are best suited to an earl) 
industrial development, we have next to con 
sider the advisability of directing, controlling. 
and restricting these in so far as the amenities 
of the district are concerned. In the first 
place it is essential that the prevailing winds 
carry the smoke away from the town, and in 
the second place it is desirable that the 
scenery in the residential districts be pre 
served as far as possible from the molestation 
of unsightly mills and factory developments 
With these points in view I would modestly 
suggest that restrictions be placed on further 
industrial developments in the W heatley 
Valley, and that such developments be con 
fined to the river valley below Holmfield. 
and between Sowerby Bridge and Copley, and 
that certain limitations be placed on 4”) 
further development in the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s and Pellon Stations. An industrial 
area having been decided upon land 1 te 
immediate neighbourhood, and easily access 
ible thereto, will need to be developed 
residential areas for operatives. 
The second factor which will influence the 
preparation of a town plan is the ans 
of existing and any projected tram routes. . 
would appear that sufficient land has alread) 
been opened up by the present tramways t 
provide eligible building sites for many y°*™ 
to come. . 
Regarding the general distribution 
classes, we must recollect that all areas \ 
the radius of the penny tram would ” 
accessible to the artisan class. It does re 
follow, however, that all such areas must . 
entirely given up to this class. As ord 
stated, the majority of the operatives pa sd 
to live in close proximity to their work, se 
as a general principle it may be accepted ae 
the less accessible sites, and such as comma! 
the best views, are not likely to be affectes 
by the great influx of the artisan class, 4 
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i be well if sites in such positions 
were reserved for houses of a higher rental. 

Regarding the actual planning of the roads, 
the extreme gradients and the oe 
topography of Halifax provide pro lems not 
met with in ordinary practice. The applica- 
tion of the ‘Town Planning Act, providing as 
t does dispensations in the by-laws, offers 
opportunities for the construction of cheap 
vesidantial approach roads, and for paths and 
secondary roads of exceptional types, which 
if adopted would open up sites at present quite 
‘naccessible under the ordinary by-laws. 
This is one of the most important points in 
connexion with the adoption of a town- 
planning scheme with reference to Halifax : 
unfortunately, none of the competitors who 
have submitted designs appear to have fully 
availed themselves of the possibilities of the 
Act in this connexion.”’ 


EARLY VICTORIAN ESTATE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Tris scheme by George Gulch for the lay- 
jut of an estate at Paddington shows a survival 
of the XIIIth-century manner, but, being 
lesigned in 1838, it is probably one of the 
last to be laid out on the lines of the old 
tradition. After this came the deluge and the 
end of all things. 

It is noticeable that this estate encloses the 
approach to the terminus of the Great Western 
Railway, but seems to completely ignore what 
nowadays would be so dominating a factor in 
s lay-out. 

As railways were then in their infancy it is 
probable that their ultimate effect on the 
trafic was not foreseen. It was evidently not 
et realised that they were to become the 
principal traffic entrances to the cities, and so 
vould influence the main traffic routes. 

Since renewed interest has been taken in the 
lay-out of our towns considerable credit has 
been given to the enlightened self-interest 
lisplayed by a previous generation of ground 
landlords to which we owe the spacious lay-out 
and the general simplicity and harmony of 
effect of such districts as Bloomsbury. 

Although most people will be of opinion that 
is extremely fortunate for us that such 
districts were laid out at a time when more 
stately and spacious ideas prevailed, and that 


it woul 


it 
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the credit is due to this fact rather than to any 
conscious self-sacrifice on the part of the 
ground landlords, yet everyone must realise the 
advantage of being able to deal with q district 
as a whole in a way that only seems. possible 
when it is in the hands of a single owner. 

The present trend of events appears to be 
towards the division of large properties and 
the multiplication of small owners of land. 
However advantageous this may be in country 
districts, it would seem to increase the difficulties 
of town planning where it occurs in urban 
districts. Improvements that might have been 
easily carried into effect in such a town as 
Tavistock when owned by the Duke of Bedford 
would certainly be more difficult of attainment 
now that it is divided between many owners. 

On this point the modern spirit of democracy 
seems opposed to the ideals of the town planner, 
and it will be interesting to see how the 
difficulty resolves itself in the future. 

From the point of view of town planning the 
fewer individual owners the better ; in fact, the 
ideal would be one owner only for every city. 
As it is so entirely opposed to all modern ideas 
as to be inconceivable that any one man could 
be allowed to own the entire freehold of London 
or of such cities as Paris or Chicago, the 
solution seems to be that every city should be 
its own landlord and hold its land in trust for 
its citizens. 

When an individual proposes to build himself 
a dwelling-place the first thing he thinks of is 
to obtain a freehold site, free from restrictions 
of all kinds, so that he can deal with it as 
hest suits his convenience. What is advisable 
for the single dwelling-place of the individual 
seems equally advisable for the collective 
dwelling-place of the community, 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
ROAD CONGRESS. 


Own the invitation of H.M. Government, it 
has been decided to hold the Third Inter- 
national Road Congress in London, in June, 
1913, to continue the studies already under- 
taken regarding the construction and mainten- 
ance of roads and bridges in view of modern 
methods of locomotion. The leading foreign 
governments have intimated their intention 
of sending delegates, and it is anticipated 
that there will be a large attendance of the 
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representatives of many local authorities, 
engineering, and other societies, and of road 
users, both at home and abroad. 

At a meeting held last October at the 
Road Board, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the principal associations of local 
governing bodies; and of the various technica! 
societies and organisations of users interested 
in roads, an execative committee was formed 
for the purpose of organising the Congress, 
and a provisional programme was drawn up, 
which it was estimated would require a sum 
of 5,000/. to carry out. The Government 
have intimated their intention to contribute 
5007. towards this amount, and it is necessary 
to raise the balance by the help of sub 
scriptions and donations from societies and 
individuals interested in the Congress. 
Donations of 500/. each have been voted by 
the Royal Automobile Club and the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers, and subscriptions 
have already been promised or received from 
the Scottish Automobile Club, the Institution 
of Automobile Engineers, the Road Survevors’ 
Association of Scotland, the Auto-Cycle 
Union, the Commercial Car Users’ Associa 
tion, tha Car and General Insurance Corpora 
tion, the Clee Hill and Cloebury Mortimer 
Stone Companies’ Association, and the Cor- 
porations of Liverpool, Reading, Rochester, 
Darlington, Hythe, Gloucester, and Derby 

The Congress is the third of the series of 
International Road Congresses, the first of 
which was held in Paris in 1908, on the 
invitation of the French Government, for 
the purpose of considering the best ways and 
means of coping with ths great wear and 
disintegration of roads, caused by the 
increase of vehicular traffic, which has taken 
place during recent years. 

The second congress was held in Brussels 
in 1910. Both the Paris and the Brussels 
Congresses were most successful, and much 
interest is felt in the prospects of the London 
Congress of 1913, not only by reason of the 
great improvements effected in English and 
Scottish roads by the extensive adoption of 
bituminous binding which has given Great 
sritain a leading position in the development 
of modern methods of road construction, but 
also becausa much new experience and many 
data have been accumulated since the date 
of the last Congress, the presentation and 
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discussion of which should make the London 
Congress a notable event in the history of road 
engineering. 

An Organising Council has been formed 
by representatives of Local Authorities and of 
engineering, scientific, automobile, and other 
kindred societies. General and Executive 
Committees have been elected to carry out 
the work of organising the Congress, with 
Sir George S. Gibb, Chairman of the Road 
Board, as Chairman; Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, Mr. Joynson Hicks, M.P., and 
Mr. F. Berryman, as Vice-Chairman; Sir 
Charles Rose, M.P., as Honorary Treasurer ; 
Mr. Rees Jeffreys, Secretary of the Road 
Board, as Honorary Secretary; and Mr. 
Montagu Harris, Secretary of the County 
Councils Association, as Deputy Honorary 
Secretary. The membership of the Congress 
is open to all; the individual menbarekin sub- 
scription being 1. The subscription covers 
full membership, and entitles the subscriber 
to take part in all the proceedings and excur- 
sions connected with the Congress, to receive 
the daily agenda published during the Congress, 
and further, a complete set of the various 
papers on different subjects sent in by 
members. These papers. will comprise 
reports by leading authorities from all parts 
of the world, of experiments and _ recent 
experiences in road engineering methods of 
preventing dust and mud, the laying of light 
railways and tramways on roads, the choice 
of surfacing materials, the influence of weight 
and speed of vehicles on roads and bridges, 
the conditions to be fulfilled by horse-drawn 
or mechanically-propelled vehicles, in order 
that they may not damage or suffer damage 
from the roads, etc. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 
AT their meeting on January 5 
Open Spaces the Islington Borough Council 
and Recreation unanimously resolved to pur- 
Grounds. chase, for 2,000I., the freehold 
of Barnsbury-square, which 
they have maintained as a public garden for 
many years, with a view to its preservation in 
perpetuity as an open space. Sir Stafford and 
Lady Howard have just presented to Llanelly 
a public park of 20 acres, together with 
Bryncaerau Castle, which will be converted 
into a local museum. A fund is opened for the 
acquisition of the Rookery estate as an 
addition to Streatham Common. The Middle- 
sex County Council will contribute 5,625/. 
towards the purchase by the Southgate Urban 
District Council of 90 acres at Winchmore 
Hill for a publie park. An old English garden 
is to be formed in Battersea Park ; and the site 
of the house known as “ Inglewood,” Norwood 
Park, is to be cleared and laid out as an exten- 
sion ofthe park. A sum of 1,5001. is contributed 
to the amount of 7,500/. required for the purchase 
of 60 acres on Colley Hill, Reigate, being 
part of the North Downs range, rising to an 
altitude of more than 700 ft., and traversed by 
the track of the Pilgrims’ Way. The National 
l'rust propose to co-operate with the Selborne 
Society in adapting portions of the land as a 
sanctuary for birds, insects, and flowers. At 
their last monthly meeting the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association agreed to reinstate 
ane garden of Barnsbury-square, if bought by 
‘sington Borough Council, and approved a 
scherne for acquiring some riverside land at 
Fulham. The income of the Association for 
the last year was 2,700/, including a special 
tonation of 5001. 


Tue Road Board is reported 

A New to be considering the neces- 
Arterial Road. sity of opening up a main 
arterial road from London to 
the west. As things are now it is necessary to 
pass the narrow and congested bottle-neck at 
Brentford in order to get on to the main Bath- 
road. Anyone who has had any experience of 
this dangerous spot, and has seen the endless 
procession of brewers’ drays, market carts, and 
heavy traffic of all descriptions through which 
the double line of tramways endeavours to 
force its way, will realise that it is necessary to 
take the matter in hand without further delay. 
Suggestions have been made both for widening 
the present route and for the construction of a 
new one, which will link up with the main 
western roads without passing through Brent- 
ford. This, though more expensive, would 
probably be cheapest in the end 
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Ar a recent meeting of the 
Housing Yeovil Town Council the 
at Yeovil. Housing Committee reported 
that seventeen tenders had 
been received for the erection of the houses the 
Council proposed to build, and eight for the 
surveying and constructing of the strects. 
The houses are divided into three groups of fifty 
each. Group 1 (to be erected during 1912)— 
thirty-six five-room houses, proposed to be let 
at 5s. per week each ; six four-room houses at 
4s. ; and eight to be let as sixteen flats, at 2s. 
each. Group 2 will consist of forty-eight five- 
room and two four-room houses ; and Group 3 
likewise. The five-room cottages will have a 
frontage of 16 ft. and a depth of 25 ft., and the 
four-room cottages a frontage of 15 ft. 4 in. and 
a depth of 20 ft. 9 in. The Committee recom- 
mended that, subject to their references being 
satisfactory, the tender -of Messrs. T. H. 
Moggridge & Son, of Taunton, amounting to 
20,7481., for the houses, be accepted. The 
details are—Group 1, 6,848/. ; Group 2, 6,8171. ; 
Group 3, 6,8131. The Committee also recom- 
mended that the tender of Messrs. Steer & 
Pearce, of Plymouth, amountin to 
2,536. 14s. 10d., for the surveying and con- 
structing of the streets, be accepted ; and that 
the Local Government Board be asked to 
sanction the borrowing of 24,035/., being the 
sum required for the carrying out of the scheme, 
in addition to the cost of the land, which has 
already been applied for. After discussion 
the report was adopted, on the understanding 
that only the first group of fifty would at 
present be proceeded with. 


Ms. S. A. Knutty, FSI. 
Town Planning, (Liverpool), recently read: a 
Southport. paper on “Town Planning” 
at a meeting of the Southport 
and District Property Owners’ Defence Asso- 
ciation. He said Southport was in need of 
some improvements as regarded road communi- 
cations, and as Southport could not bring 
herself to the existing main road it was justi- 
fiable to propose that the main road should be 
brought to Southport. His scheme, if carried 
out, would reduce the distance between Liver- 
pool and Southport from twenty to seventeen 
miles, and the distance from Southport to 
Preston from twenty to fifteen miles. It would 
also encircle Southport with a boulevard. The 
reclamation of the sandy tracts on the sea front 
might provide not only openspaces, but possibly 
form a development area in years to come, and 
the possession of which may bring in a fruitful 
revenue to the municipal coffers. The pro- 
vision of an extended marine drive and the 
allocation of a proper space or spaces for the 
housing of the amusement department must 
be thought of and contrived to be placed 
where it was least offensive to the eye of the 
more wsthetic visitor. 


Tue Southgate (Middlesex) 
Town Urban District Council will 
Planning. seck authority for a scheme 
to deal with the entire 3,600 
acres of the district. They have already pur- 
chased 63 acres for a park, and will lay out 
the surrounding estate (240 acres) upon town- 
planning lines, according to agreement with 
the late owners.—The Portsmouth Corporation 
have directed the Borough Engineer to draw 
up a preliminary “town plan,” showing out- 
lines of roads and plotting sites for public 
buildings, for submission to a conference of 
landowners.—The Town-Planning Committee 
of the Heston and Isleworth Urban District 
have recommended the local Council to submit, 
at an estimated cost of 3001. for the prepara- 
tion, a scheme for the whole area, exclusively 
of lands already developed.—Mr. A. F. Brown 
has been appointed by tie Council to under- 
take all te work in the first stage of the 
Richmond (Surrey) Town-Planning Scheme. 


THe London County Council 
Aldwych are selling the eastern portion 
Site. of the island site between the 
; Strand and Aldwych to the 
Commonwealth of Australia for the erection 
of Government buildings which it is pro 
to erect in harmony] with that already built 
by the Victorian Government. The price is 
stated at 379,756/. It is anticipated that the 
erection of such an important building there 
will lead to the more speedy development 
of the rest of the unoccupied sites in this 
neighbourhood which have for so long been a 
public eyesore. 
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REPRESENTATIVES of York. 
Town Planning shire local authoritic. met in 
in Yorkshire. conference a short time sine 
: at the Leeds Town Hall t, 
discuss town planning. Mr. Alderman FM 
Lupton, of Leeds, who presided, said that ; 
reat deal of planning had been carrie out in 
ide, though the city had not yet applied to 
the Government for a town-planning scheme 
During the last forty years 25 miles of 
streets where there were few buildings had 
been widened, whilst 6} miles of building 
bordered streets had been widened and 
5 miles of new streets had been constructed 
The Chairman emphasised the value of making 
roads and streets the right width before they 
were lined with buildings. The cost of widening 
one of the streets in Leeds had worked out at 
1,700,0001. r mile. Happily only 90 yds, 
were carried out at that rate. In Canada 
the authorities were aiming at making the main 
roads 100 ft. wide. They were not going to 
that extent at present, but were reserving a 
portion of the land needed for the temporary 
purposes of cultivation.—Mr. H. R. Aldridge 
gave a lecture on town planning. 
ORLEANS HovsE, Twicken- 
The Fate of ham, at different times the 
Orleans House. home of the Due d’Orleans, 
of the Due d’Aumale, and of 
Don Carlos, the claimant of the throne of 
Spain, is once more in the market for sale by 
private treaty. This, it is to be feared, will 
mark the last stage in the downward path of an 
historic estate. Built in the XVIIIth century) 
by a Mr. Johnstone, Secretary of State for 
Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne, the house, 
which is a characteristic building of the period, 
was added to by the Duc d’Aumale, who erected 
a library and picture-galleries. Of late years 
it has been used as a clubhouse. Originally 
surrounded by some 40 acres of extremely 
beautiful gardens, it has shared the common 
fate of all such residences as are situated on the 
outskirts of a growing city, and has gracually 
been encroached upon by the surrounding 
population till its gardens have been reduced to 
some 12 acres only, though they still retain 
much of their original charm. Considering the 
ever-increasing interest that is being taken in 
the necessity of preserving the beauty of the 
riverside districts, it is possible that some use 
may still be found for this interesting property, 
which will save it from immediate destruction. 


Earv Grey will preside at the 
The Garden Holborn Restaurant on March 
Citiesand 19th at a dinner which is 
Town-Planning being organised by the Garden 
Association. Cities and Town - Planning 
Association as a mark ol 
personal honour to Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the 
founder of the garden city movement. Few 
men have seen the fruit of their labours in so 
short a time as has Mr. Howard. The dinner 
promises to be not only a national but an inter- 
national tribute. The Committee promotin: 
the dinner includes prominent housing an‘ 
social reformers in various European countries 
and in the United States. Tickets for the dina: 
may be obtained from Mr. E, G. Culpin, 3,('0\ > 
Inn-place, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


Untess there is some all- 

Building sufficient reason for building 
New Cities. and equipping a complete cit) 

or town, much as a garden 

suburb is created, in one operation extending 
over a limited period of time, the enterpriv: 
involves considerable risk of failure. An 
example is furnished by the case of Heuns how, 
a new seaport constructed in 1909 not far from 
Macao Harbour. The town was equippe: \ ith 
waterworks, tramways, electric li ht, telephones, 
and other modern facilities, and it was ope! 
that the port would compete favourably \ uth 
Macao and Hong-Kong. The og om however, 


has by no means realised the hopes \! ne 
promoters, for the population is no' ay 
2,000 persons, and comparatively little — 


has been attracted. A remarkably su - 
instance of similar policy is afforded }y Port 
Sudan, on the Red Sea, which furnisiis ” 
invaluable channel for commerce, and has don 
much for the development of the see 
Gary City in the United States 's ° oer 
example of complete town building, the just : 
cation for this venture being the establisim i 
of large manufacturing works by the Unite’ 
States Steel Corporation and other compan's a 
making certain a large population of mp 
in a place quite unprovided with dwenin 
accommodation. | 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOY- 
ERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


HE annual general meeting of the 
Federation of Building Trades Em- 


ployers of Great Britain and Ireland 
was held on Wednesday at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, London, W. Mr. J. W. White 
(Sunderland), the President, took the chair, 
and amongst those also present were :—Messrs. 


F. Higgs, London J. B. Johnson, Liver- 


nomas, Cardiff poo 
Ww, ‘the Ww. Cooke, jun., Pres- 


A. W. Sinclair, Sear- 

borough | tendon F. Woods, Bolton 

}. § ondon ° 2 

W. Shepherd, lu G. Whittell, Bir- 
mingham 


§ Smethurst, Oldham F. 
¥. = Blackburn, ssigt 
A. 8. Smith, Birming- 


Newport, Mon. 


Jas. Wright, Notting ham 

hem r J. H. Walker, Derby 

G. Macfarlane, Man- L. Horner, London 
chester F. Maitland May, Lon- 


don 
S. B. Depree, London 
G. R. Chamberlain, 
Portsmouth 
E. W. Wooster, Bath 
W. F. Drew, Stroud 
A. G. White (Secre- 
tary) 


E. J. Brown, London 

5. Easten, Newcastle- 
on-l'yne 

W. G. England, Barns- 
ley 

W. T. Ledgard, Leeds 

J. Townsley, Hull 

J. Storrs, Stalybridge 


Annual Report. 


The Annual Report stated that the 
Federation now comprised the following 
ounty federations and local associations : 
Northern Counties Federation, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales Federation, 
Yorkshire Federation, Midland Federation, 
London Federation, Southern Counties 
Federation, Eastern Counties Federation, 
South-Western Counties Federation, South 
Wales Federation, Belfast Association, Dub 
in Association, colonial members (the South 
\frican Federation), and hon. members (the 
Scottish Federation). There was no marked 
hange to record in the state of trade. The 
National Conciliation Board had held six 
meetings to consider various appeals. The 
Report dealt with a large number of matters, 
ncluding wages and hours of labour, agreed 
lorm ot contracts, Trade Dispute Acts, 
‘raining of apprentices, town planning, etc. 

The President, in moving the adoption of 
the Report, said it fairly indicated the 
«tivities of the Federation during the year. 
here were two things in the Report which 
ould strike them as being outstanding. The 
nrst was with reference to the Conciliation 
Board, and it showed that good work had 
been done in settling numerous disputes in a 
iriendly way. Whether the Conciliation 
Board would be as effective when trade 
ecame a little better than it had been in the 


‘st SIX years they would have to wait to 
are Whatever might happen with regard 
1 J€ conciliation scheme, he thought both 
ie employers and the operatives would ap- 
ic 9 what a benefit it had been in the 
vo lew years, The Federation had had an 
immense amount of work to do during the 
;.' In regard to industrial legislation. To 
ola mind industrial legislation was going to 
oy Sind ‘uportant part in the future, and 
: art piovyers to organise themselves. 
Wal Bo on ought, a great pity that there 
whole of the ombination, not only of the 
eb wt a. mployers in the building trade, 
country. «, hole of the employers of the 


matters He i they might deal with these 
t thorouch, Ped the employers would aim 
aaa thei. organisation, because, however 
Were attacked sh might be, still when they 
organisation d they would find that a strong 
good tong — much more effective than 
ih Yebhad ta 1onus he most important matter 
to insurance. ‘siation were the Bills relating 
‘ederation \t the Newcastle meeting the 
Chancellor «: ee - resolution asking the 
dent of the h the Exchequer and the Presi- 
tions. They ard of Trade to receive deputa- 
Exche oy Mab ae to the Chancellor of the 
reply, “He ut unfortunately received no 
ri, © considered it a great pity that 

Portant trade like the building trade 


should not have had the opportunity of pre- 
senting their objections to the Insurance Bill, 
because it would have a very serious effect 
in the future upon the trade. win regard 
to the Bill for the Insurance against Un- 
employment, he would like to say that their 
reception by the President of the Board of 
Trade and the officials had been everything 
that they desired, and he thought their 
representations had some effect. on the 
character of the Bill. He believed that as a 
result of their representations the Bill had 
been very considerably modified. In the Bill 
as drafted all apprentices would have come 
under it, but now only those unindentured 
would come under it, whilst indentured 
apprentices would be excluded. Under the 
Loss of Health and Sickness part of the 
Bill, however, indentured apprentices would 
receive full benefits and unindentured appren 
tices would only receive partial benefits. 
Another thing which arose was as to what 
the defination of the building trades should 
be. They interviewed Mr. Buxton, and 
subsequently an official of the Board of 
Trade called on him, and the result had 
been a considerable modification in the Bill. 
As he understood it, the Bill now would 
mean that only those in the building trades 
who were actually working on the site would 
come under it, except the joiners. They had 
also, he thought, gained something on the 
question of the sympathetic strike. 

Mr. Smethurst seconded the motion for 
the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. Whitehouse, on behalf of the Midland 
Centre, mentioned the circular which had 
been issued by the National Conciliation 
Board with regard to the worked-stone rule. 
He pointed out that in his district they had 
a dispute over this, but they felt that the 
matter had been prejudged by the National 
Conciliation Board. Their feeling was that 
it was no part of the National Conciliation 
Board to make such a rule. If it was the 
business of anyone, it was that of the 
National Federation. They felt that if such 
a practice was extended it would result in a 
set-back to the work of conciliation. 

The Report was adopted. 

Mr. W. Thomas (Cardiff), the Hon. 
Treasurer, moved the adoption of the 
accounts, which showed 1,960/. carried to 
the balance-sheet, and this was seconded by 
Mr. A. W. Sinelair (Scarborough) and 
agreed to. 

Mr. F. Higgs (London) moved a resolu 
tion altering rule 23c with regard to the rate 
of subscription. 

Considerable discussion took place regard- 
ing the finances of the Federation, and com- 
plaints were made that many builders did 
not come into the Federation. It was also 
suggested that in some districts the proper 
returns could not have been made of the 
wages paid, or else more funds would come 
into the Federation. 

Mr. Higgs, in reply, said that his observa- 
tions showed him that builders in London 
and the South of England made proper 
returns of wages paid. It had to be remem- 
bered that in the South of England federa- 
tion was practically confined to the towns. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. G. Macfarlane (Manchester) brought 
up a report by the Journal Committee. He 
explained that the arrangements with the 
Technical Journals, Ltd., had been termin- 
ated, and it was proposed to bring out a 
sixteen-page publication quarterly contaming 
the reports of the Federation. Copies would 
be posted to every member. The Secretary 
would act as editor. It was anticipated 
that eventually the Journal would become 
monthly. 

The Report was adopted. 

National Form of Contract. 


The President said there was a proposal 
of the Lancashire Federation to further con- 
sider matters in connexion with the proposal 
to amend the national form of contract, and 
also a proposal of the Institute of Builders 
for a form of sub-contract for use where 


Specialists were made sub-contractors, with 
consequential amendments to clauses 20 and 
28 of the agreed form of contract. The 
resolutions had been considered by the 
Council the previous day, and it was agreed 
to approve of the alterations which had been 
carried out by the Institute of Builders. 

Mr. Stirling said he hoped the Adminis 
trative Council would keep the matter before 
them. He did not see why they should be 
continually under the wing of the Builders’ 
Institute. The Federation should certainly 
look after the matter themselves, for they 
were quite strong enough, and were more 
interested in the matter than the Institute 
of Builders, as they were more numerous. 

The Secretary read a number of proposed 
alterations to the Institute of Builders’ form 
of contract, and several new clauses which it 
was proposed to add. 

There was some discussion over the pro 
posed form, but, as the Council decided that 
the form should be considered private, any 
report of the discussion would be of no value 
in the absence of the form. 

A delegate asked what the position of the 
sub-contractor would be. As they knew, a 
lump sum was put in the contract for certain 
ais 8 and it was left to the architect to 
arrange for the work, so that the sub 
contractor turned round and said he was not 
working for the contractor. 

The Chairman said the form before them 
was specially prepared to deal with that 
matter. If the form of contract was adopted 
the architect and all parties would have to 
abide by it. 

The alterations were agreed to, and it was 
stated that the new form would now go to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
consideration. 


Employers’ Parliamentary Council. 

Mr. Ww. Shepherd submitted a Report of 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, which 
stated that the proceedings in Parliament 
during the year emphasised in a manner at 
once serious and significant the need for the 
closer co-operation of employers and em- 
ployers’ associations. Not only with respect 
to what Parliament actually did in the 
direction of legislation, but also with regard 
to what Parliament would not do to safe- 
guard the interests of the community against 
an organised conspiracy to paralyse the 
country, the session of 1911 had provided a 
lesson and a warning which it might be hoped 
would not be thrown away. 

On the motion of Mr. Smethurst, thanks 
were accorded Mr. Shepherd. 


Fair Wages Clauses in Contracts. 

Mr. Townsley (Hull) brought up the ques- 
tion of fair wages clauses in contracts. He 
said that it was generally agreed that they 
should have such conditions in national and 
municipal contracts, but they wished to see 
the Federation take the matter up and see 
that tenders of local authorities should only 
be given to those who did pay fair wages. 
A further point was that where a contract 
had been entered into and the wages were 
increased this should be recognised by the 
local authority and allowed for. 

Mr. S. Easten pointed out that there was 
a danger in regard to the second suggestion. 
If a man had a contract and knew that he 
would be reimbursed for extra wages paid, 
he would not be in so strong a position on 
resisting an unfair claim, and hence other 
builders who had no such contracts would be 
placed in an invidious position. 

Mr. Blackburn said the matter was not 
quite so easy. In his town they had the 
municipal employees asking for a 3s. a week 
rise. At present they were paid at the rates 
ruling in the building trade, and if they got 
the advance, and that was taken as the 
ruling rate, it would be hard on the builders. 

Mr. Cooke said that at Preston they had 
an understanding by which the names of men 
to whom contracts were given were referred 
both to the Employers’ Association and the 
Trades Union, and they reported whether 
the conditions were being observed. 
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Mr. Ambrose said in Bath, where there was 
a good deal of corporate property, there were 
a lot of small tenders given out, and in the 
past the difficulty was that those who paid 
fair wages stood no chance in a competition. 
Now they had got a fair wages clause 
adopted. 

After further discussion the matter was 
referred to the Administrative Committee. 

Our report of the proceedings will be con- 
cluded in our next issue. 





THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 
OF TRADE. 


From Circular 177 of the National Chamber 
of Trade (President, Councillor D. Dickin- 
son, of Blackpool) we take the following 
comments, which may be of interest to our 
readers :— 

‘There are abundant signs of the neces- 
sity for strengthening the organisation of 
trading interests, both productive and dis- 
tributive. The utter non-recognition of the 
commercial and trading classes from begin- 
ning to end of the National Insurance Act 
may possibty prove the last straw on the 
back of the camel, and, bearing in mind the 
purposes for which this Chamber exists, we 
are ready to welcome any scheme that will 
secure at least a reasonable recognition of 
those, on the results of whose enterprise and 
acceptance of the responsibility and risk of 
competitive business, these various schemes 
of social reform are totally dependent for 
maintenance. pie 

We are asked to give assistance to 
the Builders’ Merchants’ Alliance in get- 
ting through a Lien Law, which will pre- 
vent the builder in the future from being 
the tool and plaything of the financial 
speculator. The objects of the Town 
‘Yenants’ League have already had sym- 
pathetic support. The necessity of an inquiry 
into the question of Technical Education 
and the wise replacement of the old appren- 
ticeship system which has given way m so 
many directions are also matters for careful 
attention. To this end the Government 
might be asked to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to investigate the Trust Deeds of 
the London Liveried Companies with a view 
to a XXth-century interpretation being 
given to them. The Old Age Pension Act 
does away with the necessity for much of 
their charity, and each company might 
move in new and useful directions. 

Local taxation, in which there has been 
no real reform since 1834, is another matter 
which greatly needs a XXth-century interpre- 
tation, and we are looking forward to an 
early report by the Departmental Committee 
appointed last year on this subject. A 
Bankruptcy Bill prepared by the Board of 
Trade, with a view to amending the Bank- 
ruptey Acts on the lines recommended by 
the Departmental Committee, was introduced 
in the House of Lords just on the close of 
the Session, for the purpose of discussion by 
traders, and it will have the early considera- 
tion of the Parliamentary Committee. 

Desirable as attention to the above matters 
undoubtedly is, the necessity of dealing with 
current matters must, as in previous years, 
take the first place. For the moment, the 
most pressing matters are the attitude to be 
taken towards the National Insurance and 
the Shops Act, the latter coming into force 
on May 1 and the Insurance Act on July 1, 
unless steps be taken for postponement to a 
date, which the Act states must not be later 
than January 1, 1913. . . . We have 
much pleasure in announcing the formation 
of the London Chamber of Trade. Under 
the guidance of Mr. S. J. Ellis, Honorary 
Solicitor, and one of the pioneers of the 
National Chamber, it has oon formed on 
businesslike lines and has every prospect of 
success. Its obiects are similar to those of 
many of the large Chambers of Trade in 
the provinces, which are affiliated to this 
Chamber. 

Mr. B. B. Evans, L.C.C., has accepted 
the first Presidency, and among the Vice- 
Presidents are :—Sir Edwin Cornwall, M.P.; 
Sir John Rolleston, M.P.; Sir H. Seymour 
King, K.C.1.E.; Sir Harry Samuel, M.P.; 
Alderman Sir William H. Dunn, J.P., 
L.C.C. ; and Messrs. H. G. Chancellor, M.P. : 
Arnold Ward, M.P.; T. Wiles, M.P.; and 
Mr. E. Cubitt Sayers.”’ 





THE BUILDER, 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Covunci, meeting of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the offices, 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., on the 
18th ult., when the chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. G. Bird Godson. 

The Finance Committee's Report was sub- 
mitted, and the Council, on the Committee's 
recommendation, agreed to discharge in full 
up to date the claims made upon the Associa- 
tion on behalf of the National Federation 
Reserve Fund. 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners gave official notice to terminate the 
existing working rule agreement on June 8 
next, and with the notice was forwarded a 
proposed new working rule agreement, which 
was signed jointly by the Secretaries of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners and of the Furnishing and Cabinet- 
Making Societies. It was proposed to hold a 
Conference with the object of discussing the 
recognition of the latter society, which the 
Council had declined to acknowledge as a 
branch of the building trade. The Council 
maintained its objection and declined to hold 
a Conference to consider the matter. 

The following were elected ordinary members 
of the Association :— 

Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Albert-embankment, 
3.E. 

Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., 36, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. 

Messrs. W. Blay, Ltd., Dartford, Kent. 

Messrs. F. & F. J. Wood, 64, Cleveland- 
street, Mile End, E. 

Messrs. Lole & Co., 12a, Trafalgar-square, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

Messrs. Arthur Newman, Ltd., Cranbrook- 
road, Ilford, E., was nominated as an ordinary 
member. 

It was decided to hold the annual general 
meeting on Thursday, February 29 next, and 
the annual dinner, in the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Metropole, Charing Cross, on Thursday, 
February 22, and it is hoped that the President 
will be well supported by the members on 
both occasions. 

_ Various matters of trade importance and 
interest were considered. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue eighteenth annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association was held on 
Saturday last at the Holboin Restaurant, 
Mr. Joseph Randall presiding. A large com- 
pany assembled, and among others present 
were Messrs. B. E. Nightingale, W. A. Har- 
ford, Brees Homan, J. W. Jerram, T. 
Costigan, and representatives of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Messrs. Val 
de Travers, and the Carron Company. 

The loyal -toast having been honoured, 

The Chairman proposed the Builders’ Fore- 
men’s Association. It was, he said, some 
years since the Association was first 
formed, and he was glad to say the institu- 
tion had done great good and was still improv- 
ing. His sympathies had been strongly in 
favour of their own and kindred societies, and 
he was glad to know that in the year in which 
he occupied the chair at their dinner the 
pensions would be increased by two shillings a 
week, commencing in June next. The increase 
proposed would, he hoped, help greatly to 
strengthen the Association, as well as be 
of undoubted service to their pensioners. This 
was the result of the careful and energetic 
management of the Committee. The Associa- 
tion also conferred benefits, both intellectual 
and social, upon its members, and he asked 
those present to introduce a friend, and so 
do that friend a good turn, and at the same 
time strengthen the position of the officials. 
He was sure not one of them would contest the 
statement that in these competitive times it 
is brains that tell, and he would urge them 
to use their Association to its utmost, and it 
would help them to reach the top position. 
_Mr. G. Holt, the President of the Associa- 
tion, acknowledged the toast. He said the 
strides that had been made towards placing 
the Pension Fund upon a sound financial 
foundation had exceeded the expectations of 
them all. The generosity of their friends could 
only be described as magnificent, and he wished 
to say on behalf of the Association that they 
deeply appreciated the Chairman's presence 
that evening, and were glad that he should 
see them at their pleasures as well as at their 
labours. Such meetings could only tend to 
strengthen their confidence in each other, and 
when mutual trust was firmly established 
success must follow. He did not wish to make 
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a long statement of their affairs 


; : as the 
balance-sheet contained in their Jo,)),)/ bn 
before them, and he could give them 4, 


further facts; but he must say that no associa 
tion could hope to do better than they jad 
done since their inauguration, and, seeing that 
the Pension Fund was only founded jing 
years ago, the balance now in hand was sor. 
thing to be proud of, and they were thanks.) 
for their many kind and generous friends, 
The Management Committee had rece), been 
through their rules and brought them upto. 
date, and a ba gn pension allowance had 
been arranged. He cordially invited all thos 
present who were not members to come in a} 
once and assist them in the good work of 
pipparing for the evening of their lives 

The toast of the building trades was pro 
posed by Mr. T. Costigan, who said the toas 
was one in which they were all interested 
The conditions of the trade were very yy 
favourable—prices were very low, competition 
killing, and builders have great difficulties to 
fight. He would say this for builders, jy, 
never came across 4 more honourable and 
straightforward class. He frequently com 
pared the tenders published in the papers, and 
afterwards, when discussing them with arch; 
tects and quantity surveyors, he found the, 
were astounded at the prices. Every 
man was entitled to a legitimate profit, 
and in such circumstances as these everything 
depended upon the foreman, who was 
responsible for the discipline of the works. A 
good foreman would get plenty of work with. 
out disputes, but an incompetent one would 
cause constant friction and breaking of the 
rules of work. 

Mr. B. E. Nightingale, who responded, said 
he hoped trade would come back and _ they 
would have the good old times of ten years 
ago. He considered it certain they must come 
back eventually, and he suggested they all 
used their best endeavours to remove those 
things which obstruct trade. 

The toast of “The Visitors’? was proposed 
by Mr. T. Evans, and acknowledged by M: 
W. Townsend in felicitous terms, and_ th 
proceedings closed. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


LIBRARY, DULWICH. 


A new library and lecture hall has been 
added to the Horniman Museum, Dulwich. 
by Mr. Emslie J. Horniman, and opened 
by Sir Archibald Geikie, President of the 
Royal Society. The new building, which 1 
from the design of Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
consists of two principal floors, and over th 
main entrance is a small mezzanine. On th: 
ground floor is the lecture hall. On the first 
floor are the reference library and_ reading 
room and a book store. The new building has 
been designed to harmonise with the museum, 
with which it has direct communication. Thi 
lecture hall will seat 210 persons, and the book 
store can accommodate 10,000 volumes. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Messrs. Baker 4 
Penfold, architects, Reigate, Surrey, te 
‘Boyle ’’ system of ventilation (natural), em- 
bracing Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
Chaldon Schools, Surrey. 

The Wath Infectious Hospital is being sup 
plied with Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending bl sy flues, Manchester 
grates and ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shor 
land & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Man 
chester. 

The old St. Pancras Ironwork Compiny are 
now carrying on business under a receiver [ol 
the debenture holders, pending the revision : 
financial arrangements. We are infermes, 
however, that work is being continued on 4 
large scale, and that the new mana — 
entertain hopes of extending the operations © 
this company. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 





At Tuesday’s meeting of the London ( unty 
Council the following applications unc Ps 
London Building Acts were dealt with (T ve 
names of the applicants are given in } Te? 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontages and Projection®. 
North, — Erection of bay 


Kensington, 
windows, balconies, and a hood at houses 0 
the western side of Wallingford-avenu. an 
sington (Messrs. W. & E. Morgan).—Conser 

Kensington, South.—Wooden porch 1” fro : 
of No. 15, Holland Park-road, Kensingte 
(Messrs. Stanley Krauss & Co.).—Conse't. 
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Lewisham .— 
window at 
of Amblecote 
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Marylebone, 
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st, Marylebor 
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End (Mr. J. ) 

St. Paneras, 
33, Percy-stre 
mingham Guil 

Woolwich.— 
of Enslin-roac 
outh-eastern 
J. M. Jones f 


Lewisham.*- 
the rear of ; 
(Mr. W. F. N 

Whitechapel 
of Fulbourne- 
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Ltd.).—Consen 

Woolwich.— 
Beresford-squ: 
Beresford-stres 


Width of 
Paddington, 
Hyde Park-sq 
E. H. Bethell 
Southwark, 
of an iron bu 
on the eastern 
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Wandsworth 
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Putney (Mr. J 
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Width of | 
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South.—Erection of two signs at 


- ton, . 
Kensingeo? yton-road, Kensington (Mr. B. L. 


No. 51, Brom} 


in).--Consent. : 
Rhe i an.-—Erection of a porch and bay 
Lew “ Ellerslea,” on the western side 


indow at . E 
veo road, Grove Park. ee. O,. & 
Hanscomb for Mr. W. Smith).—Consent. . 
Hans ylebone, Kast.—Erection of projecting 
Mary’. nt of Nos. 3 and 4, Vere-street, 


bales ne (Mr. L. Barrett for Mr. J. 


—Consent. : 
Boston) External wooden staircase at the 


ar of Crown Works, Bancroft-road, Mile 
nd (Mr. B M. Knight).—Consent, . : 
“\t, Pancras, South.—Projecting sign at No. 
33 Percy-street, Tottenham Court-road (Bir- 
mangham Guild, Ltd.).—Consent. 
" Woolwich.—House on the north-eastern side 
¢ Enslin-road, Eltham, to abut also upon the 
south-eastern side of Ladysmith-road (Mr. 
J. M. Jones for Mr. W. D. Bowles).—Consent. 


Width of Way. : 
ewisham.t—Addition to a greenhouse at 
“a oe) ol No, 11, Houston-road, Forest-hill 
(Mr. W. F. Nicholson).—-Consent. A 
Whitechapel.—Tunnel under the public-way 
of Fulbourne-street, Whitechapel (Messrs. W. 
Eve & Sons for Messrs. Kearley & Tonge, 
Ltd.). —Consent. : t 5 : 
Woolwich.—Building upon the site of No. 1, 
Beresford-square, and Nos. 14, 1s, 1, and 2, 
Beresford-street (Mr. R. M. Allen).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Paddington, South.— Addition at No. 3, 
Hyde Park-square-mews, Paddington (Colonel 
E. H. Bethell).—Consent. 
Southwark, West.—Projecting crane in front 
f an iron building to be erected upon a site 
, the eastern side of Gravel-lane, Southwark, 
southward of Dyer’s-yard (Messrs Killby & 
Gavford. Ltd., for the Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd Consent. 

Wandsworth —Erection of a one-story build 
¢ at the rear of No. 78, Charlwood-road, 
Putney (Mr. J. C. Hooper).—Refused. 


Lincs of Frontage and Construction. 


Fulham.—Iren and glass shelter in front of 

inematograph theatre at No. 583, Fulham 
ad, Fulham (Messrs. Gardiner, Sons, & Co 
Lid., for Mr. M. A. Pyke).—Refused. 
Humpstead.—Retention of a covered way in 
front of No. 24, Greville-road, Hampstead 
Mr. W. Goscombe John, R.A.).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Wood and iron building of a 
temporary character at No. 184, Brownhill- 
ud, Lewisham, abutting upon the western 

» of St. Fillan’s-road (Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior for Mr. H. Amey).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Two iron and _ glass 

lters in front of the entrances to two cine 
matograph theatres at Nos. 31, 36, and 36a, 
Tottenham Court-road (Mr. P. Dollar for the 
Rohy Syndicate, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand.t—Iron and glass shelter in front of 
cinematograph theatre at Nos. 105-107, 
aring Cross-road, Strand (Messrs. Gardiner, 
Sons, & Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 


{ 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Haggerston—Temporary wood and_ iron 
5 a Ee c : . : 
ice building on the western side of Stean 


street, Shoreditch (Mr. J. A. Bissell). 


yattington, West.t—Temporary building at 
ll, Hope-street, Islington (Mr. H. May- 


nard) —~Consent. 
Width of VW Ly, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction, 

Helton, ~Wooden advertisement hoarding 

Baint 116, New Oxford-street, abutting upon 

,wnbridge-strect, Holborn (Mr. H. B. Price 

Lt rar on i. Theatre Billposting Company, 
1d. ).—Refus 
addinator a) ie 
Paddingto Youth.—Temporary wood and 


z shed an front of No. 2, St. Petersburgh- 
news, Paddington (Messrs. Ellerton & Wilbra- 


ham).—Consent 

Wandswory} ° 
play aden orti.—Tron and glass shelter in the 
Naveror § } ee ’ 

yground \ll Saints’ Schools, Putney- 


onidge-road, 


Wiley » W indsworth (Messrs. Read & 
Consent for the Managers of the schools).— 
Width of Wea Pe 
ft W Deviation from Certified Plans, 
i Cubical Extent. 
Hano ver-square.—Re-erection of 
‘ing in Pembroke-mews, Halkin- 
ter.—Consent. 


St, George. 
+ Parage bu 


Street, Westn 
Spares rf } ; 
Ham a _ Rear and Projections. 
Side of St oom + WO houses on the northern 
Ris & - ‘thdert’s-road, Hampstead (Messrs. 
& Wilkins) —Consent. 
as Formation of Streets. 
Messn i2t— Erection of three buildings 
~ “8rebrother, Ellis, & Co.).—Consent. 





LEE BUILDER. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

Bermondsey.—Two buildings by the con- 
struction of tunnels under a yard at Green- 
walk, Southwark (Mr. A. Lee for Sir W. P. 
Hartley).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Formation of openings exceeding 
in size the statutory limits in division walls 
at garage premises on the southern side of 
Draycott-avenue and the northern side of 
Sloane-avenue, Chelsea, and to the use of doors 
of special construction in lieu of iron doors 
(Mr. C. W. Stephens for Harrod’s Stores, 
Ltd.).—Consent, 

Finsbury, Eaet.—Uniting of Nos. 13 to 17 
and No. 19, Irénmonger-row, St. Luke, and 
use of doors of special construction on one side 
of the openings (Mr. G. Hubbard for Mr. J. 
Kent).—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Formation of openings in the party 
wall, between Nos. 9-11 and No. 13, Worship- 
street, Hoxton, at the basement and ground- 
floor levels (Mr. T. E. Crossley for Messrs. 
Berliner & Co.).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Appey Movunt.—Halls (3,000/.); Mr. E. 
Calvert, architect, 16, North-street, Andrew- 
street, Edinburgh. 

Ayr.—Engineering workshop, ete., West 
Sanquhar-road (600/.); Mr. William Lees, 
Neptune Works, Ayr. Additions to school 
(2,0001.); Messrs. J. & H. V. Eaglesham, 
architects, Wellington-square, Ayr. 

Barnet.—Enlargement of Bying-road School 
(192 extra piaces); Mr. U. A. Smith, Sur- 
veyor, Herts County Council, Hatfield 

Barrow-in-Furness.—Extensions to electricity 
works (14,000/.); Mr. H. R. Burnett, Electrical 
Engineer, Barrow Town Council 

Bedley (Beds).—School (5,000/.); Mr. J.T. 
Blackwell, architect, Market-place, Kettering. 

Billericay.—School (5,000/.); Mr. F. Whit- 
more, architect, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford 

Cambridge.—School (6,000/.); Mr. J. Julian, 
Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Cathays Park (Cardiff).—Technical institute ; 
Messrs. Jones & Thomas, architects, 18, St. 
Mary-street, Cardiff. 

Chorley.—Billiard hall (2,000/.), for Messrs. 
W. Holt, Ltd.; Mr. J. J. Edmondson, Burnley- 
road, Nelson. 

Crichton (Edinburghshire). — Additions to 
Roval Institute (5,000/.); Messrs. Mitchell & 
Wilson, architects, 13, Young-street, Edinburgh. 

Dewsbury.—Two warehouses, Huddersfield- 
road (5,000/. and 1,000/.); Messrs. Barton & 
Sons, architects, Halifax-road, Dewsbury. 

Dublin.—School, near Dublin  (2,000/.); 
Messrs. Orpen & Dickinson, 13, South Fred- 
erick-street, Dublin. 

Dundee.—Motor garage, Beilfield-street, and 
shops, Larch-street, for Messrs. Urquhart, 
Lindsay, & Co.; warehouse, Erskine-street, for 
Messrs. The Buist Spinning Company, Ltd. ; 
additions to office, Kemback-street, for Messrs 
H. Boase & Co. 

Dunstable.—Enlargement of school, Chiltern- 
road (1,230/.); Messrs. J. Corby & Son, 
builders, Bedford. 

Exeter.—Business premises and motor 
garage; Messrs. Westcott, Austin, & White, 
builders, Summerland-crescent, Exeter. 

Featherstone (Yorks).—Block of houses for 
aged miners; Mr. W. H. Fearnley, architect, 
93, Station-road, Featherstone. 
Freshwater.—Additions to St. Andrew’s 
Church, North Green (2,000/.): Mr. F. j 
Newman, Station-road, Freshwater. 
Galway.—School (2,000/.); Messrs. Orpen & 
Dickinson, 13, South Frederick-street, Dublin. 
Glasgow.—Extensions to Messrs. Stuart & 
Young’s Confectionery Works, Broad-street, 
Mile End (3,500/.); Messrs. Miller & Black, 
architects, 58, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Halifax, — Wesleyan chapel, Warley-road 
Mission: Mr. James Hartley, architect, Swad- 
ford-chambers. Skipton. 

Kelvinside (Glasgow).—Motor garage for 
Messrs. Gilmour, Ltd. (2,000/.); Mr. A. 
Leitch, architect, 30, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 

Kilvonwaig.—School (3,000/.); Mr. J. G. 
Falconer, architect, Cameron-square, Fort 
William. corer = 

<irmichael.—Additions to schoo or e 
cinichest School Board (2,500/.); Mr. Lake 
Falconer, architect, 27, Union Bank-buildings, 
Blairgowrie. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Lees (near Oldham).—Additions to premises 
for the Glenmill Company. 

Milton.—Hostel (20,000/.); Mr. C. W. Bevis, 
architect, Elm Grove-chambers, Southsea. 

Monkseaton.—School _(10,0007.): ee 
Forest, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Monkton.—Additions to school (2,000/.); 
Messrs. J. & J. Armour, architects, 43, Bridge- 
gate, Irvine. 

Murton Colliery.—One hundred houses; Mr. 
Joseph Dobson, architect, Station Town, 
Durham. 

_ Okehampton.—Territorial hall and _ build- 
ings; Messrs, Ellis, Son, & Bowden, Exeter. 

Padiham.—Additions, Padiham Green Schoo! 

(2,100/.); Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16, Kibbles 
dale-place, Preston. 
_ Paisley.—Halls for the High Parish Church, 
Oakshaw-street (2,0007.), and workmen's 
cottages, Fulside-road; Mr. T. G. Aber- 
crombie, architect, 1, County-place, Paisley. 

Pentrebach.—Forty-eight houses (8,7902.) ; 
Messrs. Jones Brothers, builders, Treharris. 

Portland.—Council offices: Mr. R. S. Hen- 
shaw, Surveyor, Portland Urban District 
Council; architect to be appointed. 

Pulborough.—Eight houses (1,240/.): Mr. W. 
Joyes, builder, Billinghurst. 

Purfleet.—School (3,000/.): Mr. F. Whit 
more, architect, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Redruth.—Proposed alterations and additions 
to infirmary (2,000/.); Mr. T. C. Peter, Clerk. 
Board of Guardians, Redruth. 

_ Rock Ferry.—Parish hall (4,500/.): Vicar. 
St. Peter’s Church, Rock Ferry. 

Royton.—Enlargement of St. Ann’s School 
(350 extra places); the Managers. 

Sherwin.—School (5,000/.): Mr. W. Rusi 
worth, Architect, Shire Hall. Durham 

Stevenson (Ayrshire).—School (2,000/.): My: 
H. Thomson, architect, 60, Hamilton-street 
Saltcoats. 

Stirling.—Additions to police buildings 
(1,850/.); Mr. A. H. Goudie, Burgh Surveyor. 
Town Buildings, Stirling. ; 


Swansea.—Steel works, The Burrows (about 
150,000/.), for Messrs. Baldwin & Co.. Swansea. 

Taunton.—Additions to St Mary’s Parish 
Church; Messrs. Naylor & Sale, architects. 
[rongate, Derby. 

Torquay.—Building for mentally defectivs 
children, also cookery centre; Messrs. Appleton 
& Son, architects, 10, Abbey-road, Torquay. 

Usworth.—Housing scheme (12,030/.): Mr. 
J. H. Mole, Surveyor, Chester-le-Street Rural 
District Council. 

Windermere.—Steam laundry (2,0007.-2,500U.) : 
Messrs. Trubshaw & Gibson, architects. 

Winsley (Bradford-on-Avon).—Extensions to 
sanatorium (9,000/.); Mr. W. S. Skinner. 
Edinburgh-chambers, Baldwin street, Bristol. 

Winton (Bournemouth). — Congregational 
church (6,000/.); Mr. J. Donkin, Albert-road. 
Bournemouth. 

Wotton.—Church (10,290/.): Messrs. J. Byard 


& Son, builders, Stroud-road. Gloucester. 
-———_e-~®}<- 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Building, etc., Works, Canada. 

The Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Toronto reports that several municipalities in 
Ontario ratified on January 1 by-laws authoris- 
ing the execution of electric power and lighting 
works, street railway extension, extension of 
water supply system, and building construc- 
tion. Further particulars may be obtained by 
British manufacturers on application to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 


of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


Building, etc., Works, Egypt. 


A supplement to the Journal Officiel of 
December 25 contains the Egyptian Budget for 
1912, from which are extracted the following 
items of expenditure :— 

Ministry of Public Instruction: Construction 
and extension of schools, £E35,000. Public 
Health Department: Extension of hospitals, 
etc., £E30,800. Prisons Department: Con- 
struction and extension of prisons, £E15,400. 
Native Tribunals Department: Construction of 
court houses, £E35,130. Provinces: Construc- 
tion of various public buildings, ££36,000. 
Ports and Lighthouses Administration: Work- 
shop tools, £E800; iron blocks for Gabbary 
dock, £E1,000; construction of a warehouse on 
Quay D, £E15,600. Ministry of War: Con- 
struction of barracks in Sudan, ££E24,000. 
Ministry of Public Works: Irrigation and 
drainage works in Lower Egypt, £E164.000: 
Upper Egypt, £266,600: Sudan, £255,000. 
Railways Administration: Continuation of 
bridge construction and other works on. rail- 
ways, £E258,000; improvement of stations and 
of signalling system, £E100.000. 
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HENDON: CENTRAL FIRE STATION 








Hendon Fire-Station Competition : Design Placed First. 
By Mr. Herbert A. Welch, A.R.I.B.A. 


HENDON FIRE-STATION. 

Tre Urban District Council recently 
selected six architects to submit -designs for 
a Fire-Station at Hendon, and in this lmited 
competition Mr. Herbert <A. Weich, 
A.R.I.B.A., was successful. We illustrate 
his design and that of Mr. T. Millwood 
Wilson, which was placed second. 

The following notes have been sent by Mr. 
Welch : 

‘“The conditions for this competition asked 
for two complete scheres:—({1) With staff 
housed within the main building; (2) With staff 
except chief officer) housed in cottages in the 
rear. 

No cost was given and the designs were to 
harmonise with the existing Council offices 
adjoining. 

The site is a corner one, well suited to the 
purpose of a fire-station. 

he main consideration on the ground floor 

is of necessity the engine-room, which is of 
sufficient size to accommodate three motor 

iwines. The width of frontage being in- 
sufficient for a symmetrical plan, the engine 
room is placed on one side in order that the 
space remaining might be utilised for the 
watch-room, stores, stairs, entrance, wash 
house, and drying-room, etc. 

The workshop is placed to open directly off 
the engine-room, as well as from the washing 
space at the rear of engine-room. The hose 
tower is detached and of skeleton steel con- 
struction 

On the first floor and off the main staircase 
is provided the chief officer’s quarters—entered 
off a separate balcony—dormitory for four 
beds for single men, mess-room, recreation- 
room, and bath-room, and water-closet. Slid- 
ing poles to engine-room are conveniently 
placed to suit the various rooms. 

On the second floor provision is made for 
four married men’s quarters, each containing 
living-room (with small ‘‘ wash-up’’), ‘two 
bedrooms, and offices, with bath-room and two 
water-closets, for these families. Sliding poles 
connect this floor with first floor and engine- 
room. The basement contains the heating 
chamber only. 

The elevations will be treated with brick 
and stone. The doors to engine-room are 
shown with circular heads, and bay windows 
over, in order to harmonise with existing 
Council offices. The roof will be covered with 
green Westmorland slates. 

The low pressure system of radiator heating 
will be adopted throughout that part of the 
building which is not ‘ domestic.’ ” 

Mr. Millwood Wilson writes as follows : 

It was stated in the Conditions of Competi- 
tion that the fire-station building was to 
harmonise with the Council offices adjoining ; 
it was not, however, in my opinion, possible to 
do this, other than by the mindaslale as the 
buildings are so opposite in purpose, and 


features of the Council offices so entirely un- 
suitable to a fire-station. 

In the plans, it will be noticed that a wait- 
ing-room has been provided next the watch- 
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room for callers or the unmarried 
the first floor are quarters for fou 
firemen, entirely shut off from the rest of + 
building, and the chief officer's iphriey ant 
recreation and billiard-room, etc. On tho end 
floor, quarters for four married men — 

On the ground floor a clear run i 
the covered washing place at the back has 
been provided for two of the engine - 
motor pits have been Provided jn ‘he 
appliance-room, and a hinged working bench 
would be fitted to the walls, the workshor 
being placed in the yard, as it ro ars 
many other purposes, such as 
hoses, ete. 

The elevations would have been of sand-faced 
bricks with Portland stowe dressings. ani 
green slate roof. ee 

The building cubes out at 88,000 fi. and 
contains some 17,000 ft. less than the 
premiated design, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. FE. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 4,500/. is to be ma le to 
the Battersea Borough Council for an ele 
tricity undertaking, and a loan of 1.300/. as a 
contribution towards street improvements. 

KINGSWAY AND ALDWycH.—It was recom 
mended by the Improvements Committee, 
and agreed after some discussion, that the 
eastern horn of the crescent site between the 
Strand, Aldwych, and Melbourne-place, 
should be sold .to the Commonwealth oi 
Australia, and the site will be utilised for 
the erection of the Commonwealth buildings. 

CLERKENWELL Fire Station.-—No. 42, Rose 
bery-avenue, has been acquired for the pur- 
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Hendon Fire-Station Competition: Design Placed First. 
By Mr. Herbert A. Welch, A.R.1.B.A. 
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pose of extending the Clerkenwell Fire 
Station. 


BarrersrA Prer.—This pier is to be re- 


moved, and the work is to be carried out 
under the direction of the Highways Com- 
mittee by the direct employment of labour 
at a cost of about 1251. 


Lp. 


THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
THE UNITY AND DIFFERENCE IN 
ART AND CRAFT. 


Tue first of the new series of lectures on 
arts connected with building arranged by 
the Worshipful Company of Carpenters was 
given on the 24th ult. at Carpenters’ Hall. 
London-wall, by Mr. Thackeray Turner, Mr. 
W. B. Cobay, Master, presiding. 

The lecturer, whose subject was ‘‘ The 
Unity and Difference in Art and Craft,’ 
said that at the present time much 
work passed for art when it is not art at 
all, and with equal truth it might be said that 
much work which is called craft is not craft 
at all, so that we might with advantage 
arefully consider both art and craft and 
their relation to one another. 


Art and Craft Defined. 

Taking the subject of art first, it seems t 
me, said the lecturer, that art must have ai 
element of creation in it. If it has not 
then it falls short of being art. It must 
have life, and there cannot be life without 
creation. I am fully aware of difficulties 
which may be put forward, as, for example, 
the question as to whether a really good copy 
of a work of art, where the copyist has 
added nothing, is a work of art. Still, it 
will be found true that no work of art is 
devoid of life, and there is creation in it. If 
you persuaded two or three good artists to 
copy the same work of art accurately you 
would find that all the copies differed, and that 
you could recognise the work of each man in 
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Hendon Fire-Station Competition : Design Placed Second. 
By Mr. T. Millwood Wilson. 


his copy. Thus each man would, as a matter 
of fact, have added something. 

When we come to consider craft we have 
a still more difficult subject to deal with. One 
thing is certain. art cannot exist without 
craft. Where would the architect be without 
craftsmen? The painter and sculptor can, 
of course, each be his own craftsman. It 
seems as though craft in a low form could 
exist without art. For example, no one 
who has seen the pretty reed thatch work 
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Hendon Fire-Station Competition : Design Placed First. 


By Mr. Herbert A. Welch, A.R.LB.A, 


done by the Norfolk thatchers, and whicl 
owing to foolish building by-laws has almost 
died out, can help admiring it or deny that 
it is a craft, and a very delightful craft to 
but it can hardly be called an art. Or agair 
no one can help admitting that there is craft 
in the adze and drawshave work done bv the 
village wheelwright who builds waggons and 
carts, and who used to make ploughs befor 
the iron ones came in, but there can hardly b 
said to be art in these things which hav 
been done just the same thousands of times 
before and on just the same lines 

The perfect example of craftsmanship is 
reached when the artist is also the craftsmai 
as, for example, when the sculptor cuts in wood 
or stone his own ideas, instead of doing as 
most sculptors do now, getting another ma 
to do the carving for him. The real work of 
art in this case is the sculptor’s «lay mode 
which the carver copies, and which is 
destroyed as soon as the carver has finished. 

The painter is perhaps a better exampl 
still, as he always paints his own picture, s 
that he is the artist and craftsman combined 
We must not forget that many of the greatest 
painters of old bad pupils, and they used t 
allow them to paint parts of their pictures 
It is a custom I would gladly see revived, fe 
in this way they taught their craft bette 
than it could be taught in any other possibl > 
way. We have to remember that the 
number of men and women who are artists- 
that is. who have the power of design and 
composition—is few when compared wit 
those who are skilful in the use of tools and wh 
can carry out work in an intelligent way. It 
seems to me that it is this capacity for 
working with thought which gives the work 
man the right to be called a craftsman. 


The Quality of Life. 


Such a building as Durham Cathedrat 
must be the conception of one or two men—at 
any rate, to a very large extent—but obvious) 
no one man’s lifetime would enable hir 
personally to carry it out; so you see here is 
a clear case of the combination of the artist 
and the craftsman, and a perfectly reasonable 
arrangement too. Supposing the architect, < 
master mason, as he was then called, had 
craftsmen such as we have now—masons 
with their moulds and templates scratching 
the stone into shape with drags, not knowing 
what the design of the moulding is to be no: 
for what purpose the stone which they are 
scratching into shape is required, and caring 
less—would the building have possessed that 
wonderful charm and life, that quality of 
being a part of nature? A building the 
author of which is inspired with poetic and 
noble ideas will not have the effect upor 
us which our medieval architecture has if the 
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craftsmen are not of a higher order than our 
machine craftsmen. 

I think the ideal craftsman will always have 
sufficient interest in his work to make him 
think out the details and treatment of what 
he is at work upon, so that he will be certain 
to make varieties, even if not noticeable by the 
ordinary observer, and this human quality 
will just give that something which will keep 
it alive and turn the object into a work of 
art. 

That is the keynote, “ Keep it alive.”’ If 
the human mind can be seen in man’s work 
there need be no fear that the work will lack 
interest and life, or, to put it in one word, 
there need be no fear that it will lack art. 

I think most people will agree with me 
when I say that it is easier for us to work 
with our hands than our heads, but art 
demands the higher work. It is so soothing 
to have some nice straightforward piece of 
work to do, but it should be the reward of 
mental work. 

To my mind it is quite wrong that one man 
should do all the thinking—that is, all the 
designing—whilst another or others should do 
ill the making and have no thinking to do. 
No satisfactory result can be obtained by 
such a system. In architecture it is quite 
possible for one mind to create a grand 
scheme, but to carry it out ought to be the 
work of many minds. Each craftsman ought 
to think as he works, and then noble buildings, 
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such as were created in medieval times, will 
result. It is astonishing how much interest— 
that is, humanity or life—each workman can 
put into his work if only he will take interest 
in it. If he will only think, he will certainly 
be rewarded by great pleasure and also by his 
work becoming a at is, having life and 
giving pleasure to others. I find it 1s most 
useful when a workman asks me a question 
about the work we are doing to say, ‘‘ Well, 
what do you think?’’ I recommend it as an 
excellent formula. It finds out the quality 
of your man. The ones respond, the 
bad ones do not, and show that hey think 
you are asking for what they are not paid for. 


Harmony in Art. 


Unity between art and craft demands that 
there shall be no discord. One pretty thing 
surrounded by ugly things does not make 
harmony in art, and without harmony there 
will not be art as a whole. ‘ 

I made a pilgrimage the other day to 
Kensal Rise to see Batten’s wonderful altar- 
piece which was exhibited in the last Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition held in the New 
Gallery in Regent-street. The only satis- 
factory way of seeing it, I think, is to get 
sufficiently near to exclude from view all the 
surroundings, and to my eyes its great beauty 
only intensifies the offensiveness of the church 
itself. Had the triptych not been there I 
could have gone into the church and walked 
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Hendon Fire-Station Competition: Design Placed Second. (See page 132.) 
By Mr. T. Millwood Wilson. 
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out again with the usual feeling that it was 
just @ commercial production, but as matters 
now are one cannot help being exasperated 


with the complete absence, save t}y: pi 


of the pictare, both of art and of crait 
whole “building. I will give cue ut 


example. The pulpit is most elabopata. 
worked in richly ‘adeatea alabaste: ~~ 
mason who fixed it used red putty. doubtless 
according to instructions or custom, to form 
the joints. In parts the alabaster jx cream- 
coloured, but still he used the red putty 
Could that man have had any spark «; interest 
in what he was doing? Of course, on 
needless to point out that the whole pulpit is 
as wrong. as it could be. It is obvious that 
if you have a natural material which is 
richly figured in itself, and you pick out the 
most varied pieces as being most beautify. 
roe should not carve it in order to add 
eauty, because by doing so the carving 
destroys the beauty of the marble, and its 
beauty destroys the effect of the carving, _ 


Good Craftsmanship Redeems Weak 
Desig n. 

_ The unity of art and craft may be fit} 
illustrated by taking two imaginary cases, 
We will suppose that rare individual, a patron 
of art, decides to build a really fine building 
twice in his life. The first time he chooses a 
really able architect, but the neighbourhood 
only provides what I have previously called 
machine craftsmen. He tries to inspire them 
and fails. He makes complete drawings oi 
every detail and makes them carry the work 
out accurately from the drawings, but he can 
give them no freedom, as they are not 
interested and do not wish for it. 

The second time this very rare man, th 
art-patron, chooses a weak architect with 
no great power of design, but the building 
is erected in a neighbourhood where the 
craitsmen are true craftsmen. They under 
stand their trade and love their work. The 
result is that the architect does not give 
instructions in all details, and the building, 
although having no great force of character 
given it by the one man, viz., the architect, 
is, nevertheless, full of the feeling and 
characteristics of the many. Which of the two 
buildings shall we say cause the least pain 
Or, shall we say, give the most pleasure 
I believe myseli that the absence of goo 
design would be felt far less than the absene 
of good craftsmanship. 

Needless to say, there is no reason why 
the conceiver of the whole building should 
not be in complete harmony with the craits 
man and have the power, which is, wu) 
doubtedly, best obtained by praise, of draw 
ing out the qualities of each craft, and yet 0! 
keeping all the crafts in their places ani 
subservient to one another. A craftsman 
who only sees the beauty in his own cralt 
and does not make an effort to understand 
other crafts and see their beauty will, prob- 
ably, hardly be as perfect as he might be 
his own craft, for he will not fully under 
stand how to make his own work harmonise 
with the surroundings. 


Machine Craftsmen. 


The craftsman, at times, seems to be wait 
ing in proper respect for his cratt. Fo 
example, if he has something which he wishes 
to repeat he may be found transferring " 
over and over again—a process which needs 
no craftsmanship—instead of drawing ' 
If he has the skill in draughtsmanship whic" 
he ought to have it should be a pleasure to 
draw his repeat, whereas no one can say it} 
a pleasure to transfer. Moreover, ! 4‘ 
repeat is drawn the human quality so neces 
sary to art will shine out, but if he trams 
fers his repeat he is doing his best ” 
imitate the work of the machine, 2nd ' 
fitting himself to be called a machine cratts 
man. Again, if a craftsman spaces his WOrs 
out by eye, provided he is skilful, inaccur 
cies will not be obvious, and the whole work 
will gain in richness; but if he spaces 1¢ ou" 
by the aid of rule and compasses a 11°54” 
ieal effort must be prod The Japanese 
artist draws objects over and over zal”, 
and he will not be satisfied until he can dra" 
whatever it is he wishes to introduce in 
his picture with ease and certainty. ® 


there can be no doubt that this is on¢ pln 
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reasons why their work has such ® 
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Ancient and Modern Brickwork. 

After showing a slide of the XVth cen- 
vary brickwork of the big chimney at 
Unstead Manor House, near Godalming, and 
below it some exceptionally good modern 
srade brickwork, the lecturer continued :~ 4 
“he modern bricklayer is always think- 
ng about his bond. This is what is called 
old English bond in both cases. That is, the 
work is built with first a row of stretchers 
+ bricks, laid with their length showing, 
ind then a row of headers. <A bricklayer 
who made a mistake would probably be 
turned off the job, and yet, if you look at 
he old work, the pattern 1s constantly varied 
vith most pleasing results, I feel almost 
sure you will agree with me that the upper 
iece of brickwork is far the more pleasing. 
Of course, it has gained by age, but time will 
ever make the brickwork shown on the 
wer half of the slide as beautiful, or nearly 
3 beautiful, as the old work. In producing 
ach heartless work the architect’s specifi- 
tion has a great deal to answer for. The 
wilder is given a hard-and-fast description 
i how the brickwork is to be built. Archi 
rects, as a rule, do not write their own 
pecifications, but let the quantity surveyor 
lo it for them, but even when they do write 
their own specification it is usual to take 

old one and alter it to suit the new build 
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and the pupil learns them by heart. I have 
copies of some of Sir Gilbert Scott’s specifi- 
cations, and the clauses about brickwork run 
on the usual lines :—‘ The bricks are to be of 
a uniform colour.’ To be pretty they should 
vary in colour as much as possible. ‘The 
perpends are to be kept true.’ That means 
that the perpendicular joints are to be 
exactly over one another. The very thing 
that is so ugly. The jointing is described to 
be done in various ways, but always in some 
ugly way. The matter is now receiving at- 
tention by architects, but the harm has been 
done, for the traditions of the bricklaver are 
now all wrong, and I doubt if vou could 
find a properly qualified bricklayer who had 
an idea in his head about beautiful brick- 
work, and yet it can be most wonderfully 
beautiful 


Influence of Machinery. 


| fear it is true that what people do not 
understand they do not like. The present 
age does understand machinery, and if there 
is one quality more than another in machinery 
it is accuracy. It is, therefore, quite easy 
to understand how it comes about that our 
craftsmen sacrifice everything to accuracy. 
However, I think the blame lies at the door 
of the man who should be the artist rather 
than, with his subordinate or assistant, the 
craftsman. People will not believe that 
science is not art and that science cannot 
produce art, and, indeed, it is in some ways 
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Hendon 


Vire-Station Competition : Design Placed Second. (See page 132.) 
By Mr. T. Millwood Wilson. 





Triptych, St. Martin’s Church, Kensal Rise. 
By Mr. J. D. Batten. 


artist as such has not been thrown back by 
the advance of science, although indirectly 
through the craftsman he has gained some 
what, because they have gained. You see, 
people have said from time to time, ‘I? 
there is such a thing as beauty clearly there 
must be some law or laws of beauty.’ When 
classic architecture was the rage in England 
they reduced it, or tried to reduce it, to a 
science. They measured the ancient ex 
amples of each period and then struck the 
average for each period and called it perfe: 
tion. 
Advantage of Full-Size Work. 

[ suppose there can be no doubt that doing 
things in small, or, if you prefer it, drawing 
things to scale, is justifiable; it is so in the 
case of architecture, and yet I am convinced 
that the architect more often comes to grie! 
through its use than in any other way. We 
all know that if you bring a common out 
door object indoors how very big it looks 
Personally, whenever I am designing a build 
ing I draw some portion the real size at 
quite an early stage, and I feel sure that 
one of the best training for beginners is to 
measure and draw existing work full size 
Of course, this can be done in South Ken 
sington Museum, but not with as good results 
as upon a building, because you want to 
learn the size of the detail in relation to the 





Brickwork: Unstead Manor House, 
near Godalming. 


actual buildings. However, of this I feel 
sure, that the sooner the architect, sculptor, 
and painter can get to work upon the actual 
piece of work he has to do the better the 
chance will he have of success. 


Craft Without Art. 

Now let us turn from art and consider 
craft. 

{ maintain that a craftsman to be worthy 
of the name must have some creative power ; 
otherwise, he is no more worthy of the name 
than the man who breaks stones on the road. 
Mind, I do not despise the stone-breaker, 
for I know full well how difficult his work is; 
but, still, the stone-breaker is not a craftsman. 
in our sense. As we have seen in the case 
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of the artist, the perfect craftsman is the 
man who is craftsman and artist combined ; 
but to be a craftsman, if he has not the 
creative faculty, he must at least be able to 
carry out a good idea when it is given him, 
and this means that he must take the idea 
and make it his own, so that he may add to 
it and give it life. : 

Almost all who love the beautiful, if they 
begin young, can design if they will take the 
trouble, but remember that the power of 
designing, like everything else, will only come 
with practice; indeed, it seems to me that it 
needs almost daily practice. And do not be 
discouraged because your efforts are not suc- 
cessful. Remember that our very greatest 
artists have all produced sone poor work, 
and they only know how much bad work 
they have destroyed. 

If you can get no original idea to work 
upon, take an old one and see if you cannot 














Unstead Manor House, near Godalming. 


treat it in your own way. Take the idea 
from memory, but do not copy. If you have 
sketched some beautiful obiect do not use it 
at once, and do not look at your sketch before 
using it, but rely upon memory, and then 
you will be the more likely to put something 
of your own into it. To carry out your own 
design, to live with it in your mind, to 
see it grow to perfect its details, is more 
exciting than a first-rate novel or some 
splendid acting. How different from carry- 
ing out a design which is not your own, 
where you are timidly wondering what its 
author would wish, and fearing to do wrong! 

Above all do not be ambitious. Do not try 
to do what you think others will consider 
beautiful, but try to please your own sense 
of beauty. Scribble ideas in spare moments. 
If you cannot think of anything else try to 
make varieties of diaper patterns. They are 
the easiest form of designing and endless 
in their variety, and help the mind to be 
active, 


La 
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Mr. W. Glover. 


We regret to announce the death in London, 
on January 18, of Mr. William Glover, of 
“St. Helen’s,’”’ Southbourne, near Christ- 
church, Hants, aged eighty-two years. Mr. 
Glover was the son of the late William Glover, 
apissier-in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria, and 
he was distinguished for his generous dona- 
tions on behalf of the architectural profession 
and in other directions. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1899, and served as a member of 
Council; he was President of the Northern 
Architectural Association for the sessions 
1899-1901. He was chosen as the first Vice- 
President of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
in March, 1905, and was re-elected in that 
capacity for the sessions 1906-12. Until his 
removal to Windsor in 1901, Mr. Glover had 
practised in Newcastle-on-Tyne;: he was the 
architect of the buildings there of the Royal 
Jubilee Exhib:tion, 1887, and of an extensive 
range of premises, with offices, work and 
pattern shops, and stores, and an approach 
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road from St. Peter's Station, at St. Peter's 
Works, for Messrs, R. & W. Hawthorn Leslie 
& Co, Of his many gifts and benefactions to 
the Northern Architectural Association we may 
mention the Presidential chair and badge, a 
travelling studentship, and a sum of 1,000U. 
consols in promotion of the Association’s educa- 
tional work and in aid of the acquisition of 
their new premises, 1903; he supplemented 
that sum, in the following year, with 1,000/. 
towards three objects—the completion of the 
purchase of the house for the Association, the 
Architects’ Benevolent Fund, and the scheme 
of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., for the higher 
education of architects. In his letter, dated 
November 22, 1904, to the Association, he 
writes :— This will enable me to carry out 
three leading principles which have influenced 
me through life:—-First—To spend my money 
where I made it. Second—To assist those 
poorer than myself. Third—To endeavour to 
leave the world better than I found it.’’ He 
also gave 8001. to the Newcastle Corporation 
as a fund for the purchase, for the Laing Art 
Fallery, of works of art by local artists, in 
1905, and (besides giving the money already 
mentioned) was a most liberal subscriber to the 
funds of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
He gave 2.0001. to endow two beds in the King 
Edward VII. Hospital, Windsor, and, we 
understand, that institution will further benefit 
under his will. Mr. Glover was left a widower 


in July, 1903. 





LAW REPORTS. 


OFFICIAL Rereree’s Court. 
(Before Mr. Epwarp POoLtock.) 
Theatrical Architectural Dispute: 

Lyons v. Runtz. 


JUDGMENT was given, after a hearing of 
several days, in an action in which Mr. 
Isaac Nathanicl Lyons was the plaintiff and 
Mr. Ernest Runtz, F.R.I.B.A., practising at 
64, Victoria-street, Westminster, was the de- 
fendant, against whom Mr. Lyons presented a 
claim in respect to a series of business trans- 
actions of a complicated nature. A counter- 
claim was advanced by Mr. Runtz in regard 
to architectural services, including the prepara- 
tion of plans for the Elvsée Theatre that was 
to have been built by Mr. Lyons on a site in 
the Haymarket. 

Besides evidence of account, professional 
testimony was also forthcoming, Mr. Lyons 
calling. Mr. Robert Briggs, of Messrs. Frank 
Matcham & Co., and Mr. Bertie Crewe: and 
Mr. Runtz calling Mr. Herbert Phillips 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher & Sons, Mr. J. Priestley Briggs, 
F.R.LB.A., and Mr. F. RR. Farrow, 
F.R.L.B.A., the Vice-Chairman of the R.I.B.A. 
Science Committee. 

Mr. Pollock, in the course of his judgment 
said that this was an unfortunate piece of 
litigation, being an action by Mr. Lyons 
against Mr. Runtz, concerning several intricate 
matters. The question of the Haymarket site 
was a conflicting one, and it was the most 
substantial item of the whole affair. 

In 1907 the plaintiff’s attention was drawn 
to. a site in the Haymarket, on which he 
intended to build, with the assistance of the 
defendant, who was to make the plans, a 
theatre to be called the Elysée; but the project 
was eventually abandoned. Mr. Pollock re- 
marked that at one time it had seemed to 
him that Mr. Runtz had entered with Mr. 
Lyons into this Haymarket scheme as a 
speculation, and that he would be content to 
abide by what he could get if the matter 
went through, but subsequent evidence had 
led him to the conclusion that such was not 
the case, but that Mr. Runtz was entitled to 
have whatever might be the proper remunera- 
tion for what he had done on this Haymarket 
site. Mr. Runtz’s evidence was that he was 
entitled to an agreed sum of 1,000/. in respect 
of the work. He (the Referee) was quite 
prepared to accept that Mr. Runtz con- 
scientiously believed that such an agreement 
was made; but he must entirely decline to 
accept the suggestion that there was such 
an agreement. It was a matter, the proof 
of which rested with Mr. Runtz, who, in 
accordance with the usual practice of gentle- 
men carrying on his profession, kept a diary. 
In that diary there was not one single item 
which suggested that any agreement of any 
sort or kind was made, and Mr. Lyons 
utterly denied that any such agreement was 
made, and there were, too, the documents, 
and in the light of all this he was forced to 
decide against Mr. Runtz. The next principle 
arising was — How was the remuneration 
Mr. Runtz was entitled to arrived at? 
Mr. Jones, the Counsel for Mr. Runtz, had 
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suggested that it must be measur! by the 
seale laid down by the Royal Institute ,; 
British Architects, and argued that und, 
Clause 5 Mr, Runtz was clearly entitled ;,, 
24 per cent. on the estimated valuc of ¢j, 
building. Mr. Jones had also urged that ti. 
parties must be taken to have agreed that ¢h, 
scale was to regulate Mr. Runtz’s remuneya 
tion. But the ge had not agreed to abid, 
by the scale. He doubted whether tho seal. 
was applicable, because it was perfectly clea, 
that Mr. Runtz did not do all that whici, 
Clause 5 of the scale said had to be done }y 
the architect to entitle him to the 2) per cep; 
Mr. Jones had said—“‘I make a | 
of 4 per cent. in respect of that which | 
omitted.” But, as he had said, the scale was 
not applicable; but it was not very materia! 
because the parties had not agreed to abi. 
by the scale. Raising the question of th 
value of these plans, undoubtedly prepared 
by Mr. Runtz, e Official Referee remarked 
that they showed a very handsome buildin: 
from an exterior point of view, but he hai 
not the slightest information as to what th: 
inside would be. He did not understand, too. 
how Mr. Fletcher arrived at the view that 
the general cost of the building would be 
45,000/. as shown by the plans. The plaintiff's 
professional witnesses seemed to him to be also 
gentlemen of very large experience. Looking 
at the evidence to form a fair estimate of 
what was a proper figure to arrive at, he 
came to the conclusion that 500/. would be a 
fair sum to allow Mr. Runtz in respect of the 
Haymarket site. The Official Referee then 
dealt with the parties’ figures, and, setting 
each against the other, and making a calcula 
tion, said that Mr. Lyons was entitled to a 
sum of 5997. 15s. 10d. in all, and there would 
be judgment in his favour for that amount 
with costs, and also in his favour on th 
counterclaim with costs. 

Mr. Jones protested in effect that the 
Official Referee had determined the figure on 
a wrong basis; but his Honour adhered to 
his decision, remarking that if Mr. Jones ha: 
anything further to say he must go eclsewher 

Mr. Jones said it was very hard on M: 
Runtz. 

Mr. Pollock said it was also hard on him to 
allow him to deal with the case as he had 
done and then to make this suggestion 

Counsel in the case were Mr. C. Wertheim: 
(instructed by Messrs. Bartlett & Glucksteir 
for the plaintiff; Mr. G. W. H. Jones (in 
structed by Mr. G. W. A. Edwards) for M 
Runtz. 


OrrictaL Rereree’s Cover 
(Before Mr. M. Murr Mackenzie.) 
A Claim Settled : 

Rutter v. The Great Western Land Company. 
Ltd. : 

Tus case, which had been in his Honours 
warned list, was mentioned last week by M: 
Herbert Louis Tebbs, who stated that it we 
a claim for fees by Messrs. Rutter, [!\\ 
agents, surveyors, auctioneers, etc., of Nor! + 
street. The parties, said Counsel, had come tv 
terms, and his application was that the learne' 
Official Referee should direct judgment to > 
entered for plaintiffs for 515/., and the co 
to be taxed. His Honour agreed. It we 
understood that the claim had reference par!) 
to work done in connexion with the develop 
ment of Elthorne Heights, in West Middlesex 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





334 of 1911.—Harry Shrubsole a: poctol 
Croft: Hearth ventilators for dom - ire 
places, i 

2,074 of 1911.—John Whalley Pow: vi 
for fixing gas and like brackets othe! 
devices to walls. : es 

3,199 of 1911.—Edward Tindall « \ibet 
Henry Richards: Wall fittings for >: 
scaffolding and staging. 


4,230 of 1911.—Walter Everett Su Cas 
ment windows. =? 
7,163 of 1911.—Walter Williams: li 


and the like. a 
9,545 of 1911.—Thomas Kalla: > 9)°h" 
bridges. reer 
14,110 of 1911. — John Henrs icKel 
Electrical wall sockets and the like ee 

17,667 of 1911.—Harry Herbert bur" 
Studding for slab walls and partit) 


* All these applications are in the 
which opposition to the grant of Pater 
them can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xviii. Auction Sales, xtvi. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed: that no allowance will be 

made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 
*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed a3 news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Northern Railway Company (Ireland) invite particulars. 
tenders for the erection of wagzgon repair shops ™% FesruaRy 15.—London, E.—REPAIRS AND 
s at their Dundalk Station. Drawings and ALTERATIONS. — The St. George-in-the-East 
Fesruaky 3.—Bolton.—Nurses’ Home at  pecification at the Engineer's offices at Dublin Guardians invite tenders for alterations and 
THE INFIRM ARY.— Premiums of 30/., 201., and 101. and Belfast, and quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., repairs at Infirmary, Raine-street, Old Gravel- 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.IBA. from Mr. IT. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’s lane, E. See advertisement in this issue for 
Fesrvaky 14.—hanklin.—-Liberal Club, e Office, Amiens-street, Terminus, Dublin. further particulars. 


Competitions. FEBRUARY 6.—Dundalk.—Suors.—The Great See advertisement in this issue for further 


cost about 1,000/. Particulars from Mr. E. G Fepruaky 6. — Huddersfield.—ALTeRaTions.— Feskuary 15.—Porthtowan.—Resipence.—For 
Medien, 1, Victoria-villas, Clarendon-road, ay alterations and jeees = the nee, erection of a residence. Plans and specifica 
Shanklin. “dgerion Cemetery. ans, specifications, an i vi } ; i architec i -lane, 
venus 17.—Zondon, B.0.—New Orrices.— gert« en y pecific tions with Mr. 8. Hill, architect, Green-lane 


, Psat: general conditions seen, and quantities from Redruth. 

The Port of London Authority invite pre Mr K. F. Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Fesruary 16.—Bangor.—-INFrigMARkyY.—For erec- 

iminary sketch designs for new head offices Engineer and Surveyor. 1, Peel-street. tion of a new Infirmary. Plans and specifica- 

in Ininity-square, and for laying out remainder Feskuaky 6.—Kingston-on-Thames.—Stace.— tions with the Guardians’ Architect, Mr 

ul land as @ building site. See advertisement in for the construction of a landing-stage near frank Bellis, Bangor. Quantities, on deposit 

issue of November 24 for further particulars ,  High-street. Drawings and specification by the of $1, 58., to Mr. R. Benjamin Evans. Clerk to 
or 


FesruarY 17.— xork. — ScHoou.-— The Y Borough Surveyor, Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, the Guardians, Union Offices, Bangor, North 
Education Committee invite competitive designs Municipal Offices. 


; jales. 

for @ public elementary school. See advertice- Fesruary 6.—Leeds.—Hovuses, etrc.—Erection Fesevany 16.—Bream.—Aporsroxs.—Erection 

ment in issue of January 12 for further of two houses and shops at Beeston. Mr. of additional classrooms, etc., at the Council 

particulars. W. Mason Coggill, architect. 4, Airedale-terrace, school. Quantities from Mr. R. 8S. Phillips, 
Misc 15.— Drammen, Norway.—Rattway-  gtourton 8. Architect, Shire Hall, Gloucester. Deposit oi 

statioN.—Particulars from the Norges Stats- Fesruary 6.—Nether Alderley.—AppDITions.- 91. Qs. 

vaner, Christiania. For additions to the Council school. Plans and Fesrvary 16.—Gillingham.—Orrices.—For_ re- 
Marcu 15. — Prestatyn, North Wales.— specifications with Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A.. building the offices at the electric generating 

LayInG-out Estare.—Lord Aberconway and the County Architect, Newgate-street, Chester. station. Plans and specifications may be seen. 

Trustees of the Prestatyn Estate invite designs Quantities on deposit of 1l. and quantities and forms of tender from Mr 

‘or laying-out of the estate Three premiums Fesrvary 6, -—— Sheffield.__Founpations.—The jy yj, fern, Borough Surveyor, Council 


are offered: Particulars from 33, Henrietta- Sheffield United Gas Light Company invite Offices, Gardiner-street, Gillingham, Kent 
street, W.C. vertisement in issue of tenders for the concrete foundations in connexion Deposit of 10s. 6d. ‘ 
January 5 for further particulars. with the purifier-house extension at their Fesruary 20.—Lymm.-—Suep, etc.—Erection 
Mac 16. — Harrow. —- Pusiic Orrices—The Grimesthorpe Works. Specification, quantities, of a stable and cart-shed in’ yard adjoining 
Harrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C. invite tenders for the = and drawing with the Company's Engineer, Mr Council offices. Plan and specifications with 


enlargement of and alterations to their Public ._W. Morrison, Commercial-street, Sheffield. the Surveyor, Mr. David Mort, Council Offices. 

_— —_ advertoament in issue of January 5 Fesrvuary 7.—Batley.__Hovuses.—Erection of FEBRUARY 21.—Cardiff. Datii-nat., ere. For 
* Minca 31 Beant three houses in Bradford-road. Plans and par- sroposed headquarter offices, drill-hall, engine- 
+ SMaxcu  31.-Manitoba, Canada.— Partts- ticulars from Messrs. Walter Hanstock & Son, 


es " i room, wagon-shed, and various other offices, 
ext Buitpincs._The Government of Manitoba 


nvite designs for the Pari rigs wees ee: architects, Batley. . stores, and accommodation a = seins ‘tue 0 
vA , a, e ne me, ee ul mee Fesruary 7.—London.—-Extension.—For ex- Welsh Divisional relegrene ee am = _ 
advertisement in Shis gh ‘' ae EH ome tension of the south-western district post-office. Glamorgan <Ferisoes) Be al — ee 
articulars, : Drawings, specification, and a copy of the con- Cardiff Arms — re, ond | Suse ah 
May 1.—Society of Architects’ Travelling ditions and form of contract with Mr. J. Ruther- with the eaetitoes, } : ES a ante 
Studentship Design for a Town Hall. 251 ford, 22. Carlisle-place, London, S.W. aque .R.I.B.A., 2, G ey reet, 

ond medal. : ‘ ties and forms of tender at H.M. Office o ties on deposit o . ae ict, tiles aie 
June 28. - Hale, Cheshire.—_Town Pianninc Works. etc., Storey’s-gate, S.W. Deposit of » FEBRUARY 22.- Alton. Be oe eo a 
Scueue.—Premiums 501. and 25. Particulars 1!._1s. ampton C.C. invite tenders fo g . 


7 ‘ a g sc See advertisement 
ro ounci Fesrvary 7. —Southend.—-Covrrinc.—For  a)terations to existing school. See 
are t pF nag lan for the rection of a timber covering over the south in this issue for further particulars. oS 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf Premiums — of the pier tremnwaye._ ve — = FEBRUARY a2. London. A egg ete St. 
of 1,000. to 3751. Conditions on application to Specifications, quantities, an ae tion of new _ lavatories a e ary, BS. 
Chi al ) . to Mr. E. J. ; y w . Drawings, specifica 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- ‘tained on deposit of Il. Is. to M q{ John’s-hill, W andsworth. I 


hon appeared on page 865, September 29 Elford, M.Inst.M.E., Borough Engineer an tion, and form of tender at oe y Arcee ye 
AvGUst 30.— Saxon Swet, Prize. — Fifty Surveyor. Pe Hov Offices, St. John’s-hill, W qndsworts. Pano <p 
guineas; with medal, is offered for essay on a FE has cg as rote ta "Ct cleen a il. to Mr. F. W. Piper, Clerk tn 5 act sms 
hospital subject. rti anitary “rection of six house Cl - , of Union ces. John’s ‘ ‘ i 
Institut to Shekinekanage, trem the Sanitary Bolton Brow. Plans and particulars from Mr. 8. SW. a iadlde 
No Date.Edinburgh.—MeEMoRIaL To Kixc Wilkinson, architect, Sowerby Bridge. Frsrvary 24. -Caithness._-_Dwanwic ee 
Epward.—Limited , Fesrvary 8.—Gravesend._-Kiosx, etc.—Erec- for an extension of the present pier; , 


v : ; : > concrete hauling slip: the 
No Date.—Jordanhill —Proposep tion of a concert stand and a refreshment kiosk, <iruction of a new concret haul : 5 
TRAINING Coucos-Lietiok te ae kee named on the Gordon Promenade. _ Plans and specifica- formation of an approsch to the, pie. 5 _ 
n Competition News December 1, 1911 page 635 tions seen at the Borough Surveyor’s Office. and specification seen, ans Geant Clerk’s 

; : Fesrvary 9.—Cudworth.-_ScHoo..—For — James » Cs County Clerk, - 
é Cudworth new school. Plans seen, an Office, Thurso. pe ? pres 
Contracts. lanes with ouantities, from the Educa- FesRvary 26.- | gre ce 7 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. of a new Council school. HE 





r Education Committee, The 
; L. ; Secretary to the tia iy 

BUILDING. So 9.- -Lancaster.—ScHoot. Erection Moothall Neweastle-on-Tyne. | Deposit of 
The date oi f a new Grammar School for Girls on the High- for specifica ion and 4 ies. e 
Daragraph is the latest diate Gehom he teeter or pe trae Estate. Plans seen, and quantities from ‘EBRUARY 27.—Neath.— eens — See 
may Bent hone tilling to eubmit tenders, the any en OMT Deposit of and SOP ot, M each ren's home: porter's lodge 
rar 2 - sauna irae ses ss — junaties’ ward, laundry, engine-house and 


tin , - —Tregroes.—Appitions.—Altera- °':,. oa Vale.—_Buncatow.—For k. nurses’ home, boundary walls, roads and 
sue,and additions to the school. Plans and Preavany by torn, at Woodside. Plans, pcos and electric lighting in connexion with 


specifications , : erection of ; cewtyn, Neath 
Pkg Gort” Atchilec, Abeerteerthe a Sec yeith ME Mgagaumen CR EB-A. Roath Graded Inhnar” Sieh the greqiecy Me 
J y 3 r ud yen. . lax. s and s : t uA — 
tic aavanY 3 Bandon.—Corraces.—For erec- ee aro. on Colebrook.—Vicanace.—Erec- J. c Rees, Parade-chambers, Neath. Quantities 
roadie ‘wo labourers’ cottages. Plans, tion of a new vicarage. Plans and specification |) deposit of 5l. 5s. a 
Abram Hay and — a wee * with Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects.  yiancn 1.—Hounslow, t State oly War in- 
Council-room, W Ne: of District | Council. County-chambers, Exeter. Deposit of 31. MArTeRIALs.—The Secretary © ate Is to station 
Femevany 3. yr ehouse. Deposit of 5s * Fesrvary 12.—London, W.—RePairs TO —-. o tenders for repairs and materials — 
erection 0! Haverfordwest.—Srastinc.—For Fioors AND Roors.—The St. Marylebone and outetations. See advertisement in this iss 
County Con sing accommodation at the Guardians invite tenders for repairing works to 4.) further particulars. SPOTS 
and specif, Uary Headquarters. Drawings floors and roofs, etc., at Workhouve, North- No Date.—Belfast.—ALTERATIONS.- ro 
ARIBA. Count from Mr. A. H. Thomas, umberland St. Marylebone. See advertisement tions to licensed premires, known or say et 
FeBRvary ab Surveyor. in this issue for further particulars. corner of Station and Scrabo_stree AF ees tren 
repairs to bo lone ee eEwayth. — Reparrs.—For Fesxvary 12.—Pontymister.—Hovsrs.—Erec- © ifcations from Mr. Charles Ann-street, 
cation with»: 1° 40 Plaserug House. Specifi- tion of fifteen houses in Clyde-street. Plans seen, 2h itect, Whitehall-buildings, nn . 
“yor, = Corporat Jones, Borough Sure ong specifications from the Surveyor. Mr. A.J. peifact. un eae. 
Aberystw yt} tion Offices, Smithfield-road, Dardis, Council Offices, Risca. Deposit of 2l. 2s. No Date. — Belfast.—FRont. — pa re 3 
PERRUARY 5 Fesrvary 13.—Londen.—GRtenHovse, ETC-- ¢. + hing front and supplying new A oo 
Pairing and ast Bents.—Watt.—For re- For erection of a greenhouse and forcing-houses | onises. Specification and plans wit 


; rebuildi f ini wall. ts ley. SE. e - Barcroft. architects, 1. 
Svecificat ic : ng of retaining w . cklev-road, Brockley, Robinson. & : 
Watanntiot ‘ic Quantities from Mr. William oy cemetery «Ses the Borough Surveyor, kia t. Pelfast. i mith 
Feertary  rveyor, St. Andrews. Town Hall, New Cross-road, S.E. No Dare Birkenshaw. _CoTTAGES —Erec 


on of a pane : an E ton W.E.—EXxtTe - o d cottages for the Birken- 
rect t : hg . 7 ome, ° oe E: ERNAL Re h stores an 
mereialerong pd and stabling Jin the Com- * FEBRUARY 14.—Dals of brane 8 


i invi ; i tities from 

é ke k Guardians invite tenders aw Industrial Society, Ltd. Quan 
ahantities fron hs Fr festions anon, cod ager pos ng "eh relief offices one one. ve a ir. Verity, architect, 7, Kirkgate-terrace, 
meee | Redford-cireus, Exeter. sary at Mayfield-road. fee advertisement in this Birkenshaw. ishop’s Stortford.—Lanorarory. 


erect} i her particulars. No Dars.—Bishi 2 

Erion ot = costa maage Gewese for further De srowtiord. — Scuoou.—The —vectian gf a tinrars, and science. laboratary 
form of ton Plan seen, and quantities and Essex Education Committee (Woodford District at the Rit ¥ ; Berners-street, London, 
ruildhall, Cam 


i R.A 
from % ittee) invite tenders for a school for Slater. F.R-I. ‘ 
bridge, Deseo seat social tantrpetions at Madeira-grove, Woodford. W. Deposit of 1!. Is. 
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BUILDING—continued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

No Date.—Bradwell-on-Sea.—OvTsUILDING.— 
Erection of an outbuilding at Peakes, Waterside. 
Names to Mr. J. rman, architect, 9, 
Northgate-street toowtak. 

No Date. — Bridlington.—Resrpence.—Erec- 
a a -road, 


tion of a detached residence, 


Bridlington. uantities from Mr. 
Seok, M.S.A., F.A.S.1., 3, ititred Gelder- 
street, 


No Dare. —Cardiff.—Orrices.—For proposed 
new offices and alterations at No. 35, Windsor- 
place, Cardiff. Architects, Messrs. Speir & 
Beavan, Borough-chambers, Wharton-street, 
Cardiff. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 

No Date.—Cardigan.—Hovse.—Erection of a 
dwelling-house on the St. Dogmaels-road. Plans 
and specifications with Captain J. Evans, Bridge- 
parade, Cardigan. 

No ATE.—Ewenny.—Hovse.—Erection of a 
house at Ewenny, near Bridgend. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, 
Bridgend. 

No Date.—Harrogate. 
tans to Christ Chureh 8 

& Bown, F.R.I.B.A., ee Harrogate. 

No Date.—Leeds.—Instirvrs, etTc.—Erection 
of St. Oswald’s School and Institute, Hunslet. 
Mr. Fred Mitchell, architect and surveyor, 9, 
Upper Fountaine-street Albion-street, Leeds. 





essrs. Blea 


No Dare.— Long 3 Buckby.—Corraces. —For 
erection of two blocks 9 y atiaden. Mess 
Franklin & Newman, Lic.R.I.B.A., M.S. _ 


archtiects and surveyors, Cranbourne House. 
Henry-street, Rugby. 

No Date. “Middlesbrough. —ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
For alterations and_ additions to business pre- 
mises, No. 114, Fy ne aeons Plans and 
specifications with Mr. Harry Moore, architect 
and surveyor, 123, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 

No  Date.—Walisend.—Scuoois.—For  erec- 
tion of new schools. Plans and conditions by 
Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, architects, 17, 
Eldon-square, Newcastle. 

_No Date. -Wolstanton.—Hovse.—For _erec- 
tion of a detached house. Mr. A. R. Wood, 
architect, Town Hall, Tunstall. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Fesruary 5.—Burscough Bridge.—EnciInes.— 
For fixing gas-engines, etc., at waterworks pump- 
ing-station, Dark-lane. Plans and particulars 
from Mr. T. Burrows, ener. Council Offices, 
Mill-lane, Burscough Bridge. 


FeBRvaRy 5.—Warri arrington.—Brince.—For a 
wooden bridge, near Fairclough’s Mill, Bank 
Quay. Drawings, specifications, etc., seen, and 


forms of tender, quantities, and information 
from Mr. Thos. Longdin, Borough En ‘ineer and 


Parvever, Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Office 
Fesruary 6.—Berwick-on-Tweed.—BoreEHOLe. 


—For sinking @ borehole at pumping-station, 
Tweedmouth. Specification and form of tender 
from Mr. Rob. Dickinson, Borough Surveyor. 
Deposit of 21, 2s 

Fesrvary 6.—Rochdale.—Licurinc.—For the 
extension of the electric lighting installation 
at the Art Gallery. Particulars from Mr. P. W. 
Hathaway, ree Town Hall. 

FEBRUARY Badges appre — BripGe.—For 
works in Pine 2. with hes to Bray- 
stones Bridge. Particslazs "enn Mr. George 
Rovd. CE., 33, Queen-street, Whitehaven. 
Deposit of 10s 


Nature of Appointment. 


Fesrvary 8.—Great 





THE BUILDER. 


Yarmouth 
For Siting a aeeitis pe the *Chaldses’s 8 


Homes, 
Burton. ag ih S Gecenet 
Fesrvary 14. — Leeds. — 


ton. 
Great a ae. i 
ATTMETERS. — For 


supply of 1,000 alternating-current wattmeters. 


Forms of tender from Mr. 
Manager, 1, Pr fon © nese 
Feanvaky 20 
supp! 
Specifications and forms of tende 


Dickinson > 


ee. WVirreas. —For the 
tramcar-type apene hens meters. 
r from Mr. 


McElroy, General Manager, Corporation 


BE 55, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


FURNITURE, 
etc. 
FEBRUARY 


PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


- Barnstaple.— Patntinc.—For 


the external “painting at the Te gp oie mg 
Tro 


School. 
P.A.S.L., 
Barnstaple. 

Fesrvary 5. 
painting and renovatin 


Specification m Mr. 
Borough Surveyor, The 


a Ss lg 


Saunders, 
Strand, 


~Abergawenny-— —PAInTING.—For 
exterior of the 
Specification 


Carnegie Library, 
with the Borough OF cn ng 
Fesruary  7.--York, etc.— Parntinec.—For 


painting station buildings, 
and quantities from Mr. C 
the Com ~ dy Engineer, 
castle-on- 

FesrvuaRy “40. 


etc. Specifications 
harles A. Harrison, 
Forth Banks, 


- Cleethorpes. -— DrcoraTinG.—- 


New- 


For the decoration of interior of the Council- 


house, Cambridge-street. 
cations and forms of 
Rushton, Engineer and Surveyor, 
house, Cleethorpes. 

* Fersevary 14.—Hither Green, 8.E. 


Plans seen, and specifi- 
tender from Mr. E. 
Council- 





anD Reparrs.—The Metropolitan Asylums Bead 


invite tenders for cleaning and intin 


works 


and repairs at the Park Hospital for Children. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 


ticulars. 
FEBRUARY 
painting, etc., 


14, —- Oldham. — Parntine. — For 
at Central Baths, Union-street. 


Specification and. form of tender at the Borough 


Surveyor’s Office. 
* FEBRUARY 
PAINTING, 


etc.—The Metropolitan. 


14. —-- Rotherhithe. — CLeaNiInG, 
pores 


Board invite yr eo el yb aeanny ng, Ds painting, | 


repairing works at 


Shelters, Trinity-street, mp otherhithe. ie 
come 


advertisement in this issue for 


particulars. 


* Fesrvary 24.—Bromley.—Various MATERIALS. 
--The Bromley B.C. invite tenders for supply of 
timber, ironmongery, builder’s materials, tools, 


oils, paints, ironfounder’s work, 
materials, steam road rolling, etc. See 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Fesrvary 29. — Ash 
painting various buildings, 
U.D.C. Mr. Terrill, 
street, Ashford. 


ine-oevins 
ad vertise- 


ford. — Painting. — For 
for the Ashford 
Surveyor, 5, North- 


No Darte.—-Cork.—Paintixnc.—For painting 
gates and railings, Cork Technical Institute. 
Particulars from the architect, Mr. Arthur 


Hill, B.E., George-street, Cork. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


WORKS. 


Fesrvary 5.—Manchester.—Crement.—For the 


supply of 300 tone of Portland cement. 
tender from t 
ment, Town Hall, Manchester. 

FEBRUARY 


Forms of 
he Bessetocy of the Rivers Depart- 


7. — Birmingham.—Roapv.—Recon- 


struction of Sandwell-road, Handsworth. Draw- 


ings seen, and 
form of tender, 


Public Appointment. 


By whom Advertised, 


specification, quantities, 
on deposit of 2l., from Mr. 


and 


[FEBRUARY 2, i912. 


til M.I 
and Surveyor, ie Be Council Bs Engineer 


ge Bn. 8.—Cor AVEMENT.-—F'y e 
oe of Peres Si ch on the Lower 
Lancas 
the City Engineer, noes, City Hall 

Fesruary 8. -welgaten.—_Row — For 
ing Cliff-road 
soncilinations’ at ys Ae! 8 Office. 


3irmingham, 
the lay. 


sone, Great George’ s-si, a 


and apecification’ With 


and 


widen- 


side. Plans and 


Fesrvaky 8.—Southend.—Semwacr._/.- the 
sewering of Birchwood-drive, Darlin:hurs:. 
grove, Grange Park-drive, Hillside-r. ad, Sea 
View-road, and Uplands-road. Plans and ‘spec. 
fications seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of ll. 1s., from Mr. E. J 
Elford, Muinet ME. Borough Engineer and 
myreree. Thetford.—D 

EBRUARY 8,.-— ~—DRAINAGE, F ) 
alterations th ig og 


at the Workhouse. 


ses new outfall works, etc. 
rawings and specific ation 


seen, specification and form of water I from Mr 


Stanley J. Wearing, 
street, Norwich. 
FEBRUARY 


A.R.1.B.A., 
pialh of 6c. 


5, Upper King. 
10.—Crick. “ert ea ETC.-—For 


supply of hand-broken and unbroken Hartshi] 


ney Mancetter, or Mountsorre! 
orms of tender from the Surveyor, Mr. 


Band, Rewnbam, Daventry. 


stones 


W.Ww 


FEBRUARY 12.—Elford.—Roap.—For making-up 


Coventry-road. Plans and specification seen, 
and seautities from Mr. = Shaw, M.Inst.C.E.. 
and Surveyor to = Council, Town 


Hall, “Tiford. Deposit of 2l. 


Fresrvary 12.—Selby. aoe —For supply of 


whinstone. Mr. Bruce McG. Gray, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices. 


Fesruary 13. — Abercynon. — Srkezrs. 


private street works in Station-road. 
specification seen 
veyor, Town Halli, Mountain Ash. 


A.M. Inst.C_E., 


For 


Plans and 
and quantities from the Sur- 


Fesruary 13,—Morley.—MareRials.—For the 


supply of materials. 
W. EE. Putman, A.M_Inst. 


Forms of tender from Mr 
Borough 


Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 


Fesrvuary 14.—Louth.—-Granite.—For 
of 11,000 tons of 
Forms of tender from Mr. F 
Council House, Louth. 


supply 


ranite and 3,000 tons of slag 
C. Chard, 


Clerk, 


* Feprvary 14. Woolwich, $.B.—Repairs 10 
Roaps.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 


tenders for repairs to road 
Hospital, Shooter’s Hill-road See 


8 at ~ Brook 


Fever 


adver- 


tisement in this issue for ae Ag particulars. 
Fesrvary 17.—Rotherham.—Roav.-For the 


making-up of Mary-street. Drawings and 


specifi- 


cottons seen, and quantities, etc., from Mr 
B. Martin. A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer. 


ian Hall. 


Fesrvary 19.—Windsor.—Sewer.—For con- 


struction of a main sewer. 
tion, with Mr. J. E. Gale, Clerk, 3, Shee 

indsor. 
Mr. A. M. 
square, Manchester. 

FEBRUARY 
eupply of material. 


Deposit of 5s. 


lan, with specifica 
t-street. 
uantities and form of tender from 
‘owler, civil engineer, 1, St. Peter’s- 


19. — York. — Mareriau.—For the 
Forms of tender from Mr 


Spurr, City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 


Fesrvary 21.—Goole.—Stores, "tc.—For the 
supply of stores and materials. Forms of tender 
and specifications from Mr. Bradley. 


Engineer and warserer. Council Offices, Goole 
ands 


dsworth.—New 


FEBRUARY 
ms Wandsworth Guardians 


tories.——The 


Lava 
invite 


tenders for erection of new lavatories at the 


Infirmary, St. John’s-hill, 
advertisement in this issue for 
particulars. 





*CLERK or WORKS 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


sel bar Tottenham Education Com. 


Auction Sales. 


3l. 10s, per week 


Feb 





By whom Offered. 





t KEEHOLD SITE, ‘SPITA FI.LD3—At the Mart 


*DEALS, BA TENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C, 


oo | CopmpeRall @ Bata iss iscriass cates erdeutsas sien bepsaseblanivegiudciyiasnboes F 


a neauaeersaovebeesovesstesvecessonsstniveaseceseennecoroas {LS RORINA, iene MUnMieinMnal MUONS cre eo. ot 
*GROUND RENT», KENNINGTO.. OVAL—At the Mand 7 ne | Débenham, Tewson, Richardson, & Co. .....10...csceee oe ee 


SOME RECENT SALES | OF PROPERTY - 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 10,—By Cuartis Mason. 


Belehford, Lincs.—Farm, 31 a. 3 r. 2p, f...... £820 
roe, a .—Pastire and buildings, 6a, 
2r Doo 5 wccssodvensnncchenpaiacibibacsin ice imvidce« 405 
Grainthorpe, Lines. Phemmseye ick: House Farm, r 
S18 12. BER 8 ee re 8,400 
Marshchapel, Lines. me -grove Farm, 65 a. ‘ 
O28, UD 9 Fos Giacseia  es at a > 1,515 
North Somercotes, Lincs.— Small eet 36a ‘ 
2r. 23 OP Me a AEH ORS TD 1,200 
House and 16a. 1 r. 10p.t. . me "420 
—— “8 Rates Lines. —Pasture, 12 a.2r 
Pop Bons vsnscnssiechinasbuubisihibnounectssbiaocckee cee: 
Saltfleetby, Lines. nee — 12 alr 8 
37 Pp. Basie ° eeeege 1,760 





sguicuhpbuidapadadalena ds Xicere | D. Smith, Son, & Oakléy sbevenseneesccvensgesvacesgucescaecsnsereanenses® | I 








Maltby-le-Marsh, Lincs —Pasture and build- 
sy Tre Or. 11 p., f. 


Be Diy Bass sshass cancensictiincdesvcgi eee 
January 22.—By Sccaialk Simpson, & Sons. 


Northwold, Norfolk.—Wents Farm and Great 
Wood, 93 a. Or. 26p,f. 
Arable, 7a. 3r. WR ag Wis hogs asircsnisasssccucnlaiaes 


By Eastman Bros. 


ro —— to 58 (even), Wellington-rd., 
37, 39, and 41, Odessa-rd., f., wr. 58l. i0s. 


January 23.—By Cooxes & Burret, 


Hammersmith.—81, Lfftey-rd., u.t. 80 j , 
Gl, lie, oral... ahead 


£410 
535 


1,850 
175 


$e 


y A. & W. Ricwarps. 
Bloxham, Guin. —Bloxham Waterworks, 
(as & Going CONCEFN). ........... creer 
January 24 —By Mar & Purpor. 
’ Brixton.—Water la., fg. rents 18l. 1’s., 
Teversion im 53 Yrs. cree eeceeecrteeee 
+ Sees wt 61 pre, gr. “Hl. 15s., ¢ 
January 25.—By C. C. &. T. Moore. 
Mile End,—-16 and 28, Single-st , f., w.r. 52! ; 
Plaistow.—17, 19, and 21, ‘Alexandra- st., u.t. 
yrs., gr. 10l, ‘7s. éd., w.r. 6.1. 88. .....- 
Limehouse.—1 8, Pigott-st., u.t. ibd «eed : 
4l., w.r. 461. Ge. ae ie 
By F. H. ‘Wouter. 7 
Wootfort.-- George's , Hope ey u.t. 6 
yrs., gx. 4t., y.r. Sear ea 


Wandsworth. See 
further 
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to be in 
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inpsow & Sons. 


ByS 
ammonia te., f.g.r. 1001, 
ham.—( omn bi jal rd., e , ' 
vO eeversion in [RJ YTS -ecever “ai vp apvenenausense be i £3,950 
Commercial rd, Cte. £ BEs Ole serra : sates 2.280 
st bas sded St ‘bington-st., f.g.x. 151., rever- oe 
ee in 2S) YTR. ...-szcsenceunssannu arene tac e” oe « 
vinia 38 and 36, Ranelagh-gt, w-B liys, 
; + RGLy ;.cacinesteantanversansahonen® vaaseore 4 
gaz HO, its BS vs gr. &. 
Brixton. (0), Know — mgurdunicncosl ies : 210 
pen 46 t-rd., f., y-r. 351. 450 


n Heath.— . Quadrant 
bar we .-§2 to 58 (even), Knighton Park-rd., 
—~ wt. 8! yrs. oT OM. vr. 86. cptegancenceeer 09 


Contractions used in these 


lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 


und-rent ; 1.g.r- for jeasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 


4 ground-rent ; g.f. 
t for revel OY c. for copyhold ; L for 


3 P- 
ted rental; w.r. for week! 


-rent ; r. for rent; 


for 


on ; %.T for estima’ 

ral abr are TOR Peale? yr ft 
expire: +P 

wt, for bivor lane ; st. for Pe for road; eq. for 


pee ' ; for crescent 
nare ; 1L for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores. ‘or ’ 
4 for avenue gins. for gardens; yd. for ; gr. for 


Tces ; s. for shops; ¢t. for 


a es 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ve; bb. for beerhouse ; p-h. for public- ; 0 for 


NOTE.—All communications wita respect to womez 


and artistic matters should be addressed to ‘ 


EDITOR” (and not to any persou by name); those 


relating to advertisements 
business matters should ; 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 


other exclusive! 
be addressed to “T 


All communications must be authenticated by the 
same and address of the sender, whether for publica- 


tion or not. No notice can be 


communications, 
The respousibility of signed articles, letters, 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, 


authors. 


taken of anonymous 


and 


with the 


We cannot undertake to retaru rejected communi- 


cations; and the 


Editor cannot be responsible for 


drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 


ments, or for models or sampies. sent to or left at 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 
All drawings sent to or left at this office for 


this 


con- 


sideration should bear the owner's vame and address 


oneither the tace or back of the drawing. 


Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 


Any conuissivn to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for ublication, is given 


subject to the ny of the arti 
received, by the 


it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author 


or drawing, when 
ditor, ‘“ho retains the right to reject 


of a 


proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


acceptance. 


N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural com tition will always be 


accepted for publication by the tor, whether 


have been formally asked for or not. 


> 
o—_)? 





they 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
necessarily 


average prices of materials, not 
Quality and quantity obviously 


the lowest. 
affect prices—a fact 


which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 2 s. a. 
Best MINKE. <i:).:c.cciandomn Lea's 
Picked Stocks for Facinmgs® .......csscscrrsseeesenees 27 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£s8.4 2s. 4. 
Flettons ..........+« 112 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 © 
as ry No. Bullnose...... 400 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4.0 0 
Giazep Bricks 
Best White, Double Headers 13 17 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glad Str'tch’rs 11 7 6 TIER Sivaceses.s 1717 6 
Headers .. 1017 6 Two Sides and 
en eo one End ......... 1817 6 
an in. Flats 1417 6 i 5 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 1? 6 ee fies 


Second Quality £1 lus. per 109 less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand 

names Ballast 
Best Portland ( 
Best Ground 


Notr—The e 


ent......... 31 0 per ton, 
Lias Lime ly 0 ” 


Grey § uary charge for sacks. 
y Stone Lir 13s. Od. per yard 


Stourbridge Fir 


STONE, 

Batu Stor ; ts 
pFuddington Depit... te . PM 
ie el 
Portia Stox ft. snanipinie? age eG 
ae 
Whinieo wi ; oe ee ain 
Paddington ‘iept, Mime hes Depot oF 
Pimlico Wharf sei od 





Per Ft. Cube, Aelivered at Railway Depot. 
Ancaster in blocks., T = 


Beer in blocks ee Closeburn Red 
t ; , SS a ae enecees ” 
enshill im blocks 110 Bed Manefield 
blocks = 

Red Corsehiii 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 


s. d. 
6 9 per yard, delivered. 
5 6 is 4 


n 


ent or lime is exclusive of the 


cutee delivered. 
Ly in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


- -o 
& 3 


s. d. 
20 
24 
2 8 


THE BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued). 
Yorx Stonz—Robin Hood Quali 


ity. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 4. 
210 


Scappled random blocks 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.) 


6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto .................000« 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
14 in. to 2 im. ditto, GittO......cceeeernercerereeeneres 


Harp Yorr— 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


Scappled random DbIOCKS ...........-00-secseeecsereereene 


3 


Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 





o 


BUPET.) o-reverereesesecersssunseassnerensnsenerencnsesssassnsees 28 

6 in, rubbed two sides ditto ...........---ccececeecenres 3 0 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... 12 

2 in, self-faced random flags ........ dcewshaminiutennee re 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dept. 

{n. In. & a 4. In. In. 2s. 4. 

20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor ........ 2 6 unfading green 1517 6 

20x 12 ditto ...... 1317 6 x12 ditto ...... 18 7 6 

20 x 10 Ist quality 18x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
BORIC, 5a vcacrsones 13 00 16 8 ditto ......... 1 5 0 

20 x 12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20 x 10 permanent 

16x8 ditto......... 750 BTECD .....cceseee 1112 6 

2210 best blue 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6 16x8 ditto......... 612 6 

16x8 ditto......... 6 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
s. d. s. a. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 . pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per WOOD) .....rccccarsvenee 47 6 
WOOD ccccneccnsersnsese Do.Ornamental (per 

Do. Ornamental(per DROID vensecxecsotecense 0 
008) .ninsdenssoeceneves 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 

Hip and Valley Vv ey (per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) ...... 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled foe Pa TERESI 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 d-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 0 
WOODY ceccencescersereee 60 0 Bip (ow doz.)... 4 0 

a, Ae doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
Woon. 
Buripixe Woop. At per standard. 

Deals: best 3in. by ll in. and 4in. ee * £ s. a. 

by 9 in, and 11 in........---2er00-e+ 1400 1510 0 
Deals: beat 3 by 9 ........------+-++- 13 10 0 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 

Sin., and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 

7 in, and 8 in. 

Deals: S0COMES .....+-cecen-nessernneee 1 0 0 less thn best. 

Battens : SeCONAS ......--+--0--s-00+08 010 0 ” 

’ 2 in, by in. and 2 in. by 6 in. ... 910 0 1010 0 

2in. bySin. 9 0 0 10 0 0 


2 in. by 44 in. and 
Foreign Sa 
















0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ecocecse 


eoocoo.|U6S Oo 


ecooooooo ooocoe 


oa of @ 


wn 
lin, and 1} in. by 7 im. .....---0+++ 010 0 more than 
battens 
BAM, ......cceceecsereersesensencesccoreeres 100 ” 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) see. &$2 
Seconds ......-.ccec-ceeseceserecrenseres 410 0 5 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) ... 317 6 4 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... $8 0 310 
Swedish balks ......-...-<.:1-++:++ 212 6 3 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) § 5 0 6 0 
Jormens’ . At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by ll etd ssdsinverpeccdannnn 2410 0 25 lv 
$ in, by 9 iM. ......-.0--eesrencerees 2210 0 23 10 
Battens, 24 in.and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. by llin. 19 0 0 20 0 
” ” Zin. by 9in. 18 0 0 19 10 
Battens, 2} in. and Sin. by 7 in. 40 0 15 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
1] in. and 9 im. ........+-22ee0205-* 14 0 0 15 0 
Battens,2} in.and 3 in. by7in. 11 10 0 12 10 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
$ ims by UD in. -...cenesneseeerenees 2110 0 ... 2210 
Do. 3 in, by 9 iM. .....0-ceeeeeeeees 1810 0 ... 1910 
Battens ..-......-++.+ vssetowrinees “6 #4: 9 
Second yellow deals, 8 in, by 
~ 5 «excels Poste 10 0. 17 1 
. Sin, by 9 in......- ~ 0 ‘ 
a Kad sana Rete EE 1110 0 ... 1210 
Third yellow deals, 3in.by llin. 1310 0... 4 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 im. ....-+--+-+ Leewae 2. ¢:8 . 14 0 
Battens ......--c-cceneeneersrrectere® 10010 0.. UO 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
i ite deals, 3 in. by 1) in. “ee .. WO 
First white deals, 9 by9in. 14 0 0 .. 1410 
Battens .....-..:.-s-ssererserssresst > e : ie e ® 
d white deals, 3in. by Llin. 14 ae 
= . S 3 in, by 9 in. 13 e¢.. M* 
1010 O ... 4 ° 
Pitch-pine: deal 0... 2 
Under 2 in. thick extra....... sense or ee os 
Yellow Pine—First, rsizes 48 0 0 upwards. 
TIED ..cnccceeeccee-cesgerseeenees 32 0 0 ” 
Seconds, regular SiZ€S .....+-++-+ 3 0° ” 
TAH oa n-cccnnsceres-erceereee reese 2300 oe 
Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 4 i: es 
vanzig and — meee oe 
8 pera 026. 02 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 6 6 0 8 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. a8 ea . 
AMON .....ceeerserasererssceneessernenees 
fin. do. = icangotbaotios on 0 0 38} a 
Mahogany—Houndras, 
OF an vor ft. super. as inch., e-em ¢.5 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as MCh ......---.eeere ht $4 4:4 92 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. 28 INCH ....+ervereereer+ we © eee ee 
Teak, per load .......-+-+.- ceoussonaaees 300... 2 0 
American Whitewood planks, os i aa 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Jourers’ Woop (Continued)— 


Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 

Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planedand £ s. 4. 2 s. 4. 

ORGS occnciciacrscctvescoscocrdaceseacece on €:.1 8 « 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

MABROE  oacissesrcccccscoccccerse ee YS eS Fe 
ld in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

eS FR re 0160. 10 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

CINE san incitsianisnecotiiguninbageiclon’ 012 0. 014 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

WOON, vain. 0:cnraccsarcatiegessess 0126. 015 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

MBEOMO. ...0.2<0200scercerecsesroores 0150... O16 6 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 

and edor V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 0% 6 
1 in. by 7 in. ” ” 014 0 018 6 
Zin. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 ol 0 
1 in. by 7 in. ” ” 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 94. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
+ 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. 4. 2a. 4. 

BOOHIOMD. ccccccovesecescececqeoerscereeses ss = ae ee 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

BOCCIONS .....0..0.ccccereccsereersosceres 910 0... 10 0 0 
Stee] Compound Stanchions ...... ll 0 0 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

DALY SECTIONS .......ccceesereeerenees 910 0 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates ........c..0-ceeeeseoresees 910 0 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 810 0 

METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
Irox— £58. a 2s. 2. 
Common Bars .........--:sse-seeee002 ees. 910 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ...........-..- 950. 915 0 

Staffordshire “ Marked Bars’’ 11 0 0 . — 

Mild Steel Bars ............ ne Se ae 915 0 

Hoop Iron, basis price... mae 2. — 

. alvanised............ 1719 0 ... _ 





(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .........-.. 0 & @ ... a 
” ” ) | ee 1 5 0 _ 
° ” BB Bs. <ccecsseesee 1215 0 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
i sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


S ft. tO BO Ge ..0..0-.cecreeererseneee 1510 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22g.and 24g. 16 0 0 _ 
” ” TEE cvercwn 17 0 0 _ 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........+-- 18 10 a 
” ” 22g.and24g.19 0 
OS icincccak ae SO? 


BE 


” ” 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 15 0 
” ” 2 g.and 24g. 15 5 
16 15 


” ” , ae 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 1) 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. & 24g. 13 19 
” ” BB eo coerceeee 15 10 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in.........+.-+-+ ll 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade ex 


ll 


goose coe coo 
eit 


) 
LEAD, &c. 
£ 


Leap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and up > ; 
917 6 





ee 
In casks of 10 cwt. 
33 10 0 
3 5 0 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 


Silesian 


Coprer— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin ” 


0 
1 
10 
10 


li 
0 


@- sxe 
i 
ux. 
2 


Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


KOOnrKro COnmr 





ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz. 26 oz. fourths 


21 oz. 
26 oz. thirds 


rer tee i 


K SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
2a. a 


ENGLISH ROLLED 
S'POC 





} Hartley's Figured Rolled, Ox 
3, ” ford Rolled, Ovc3e- 
eae anic,Arctic, Muttled, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white........... a 
Ditto, tinted........... 
* Not less than three crates. 
OILS, &c. 2s 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes — ...-...- per gallon 0 3 
» ” Lad dy secoeces ” 0 3 
» ” » in drums ......... » 0 3 
Boiled ,, » in barrels......... ” 03 
” o » in drums......... . 0 3 
Turpentine in barrels .....---+--+--» ” ° : 
Gevuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 26 10 
Ked Lead, Dry ......-...----- iinet ” 3 5 
Best Linseed Oil Putty . percwr 010 
Svockhbolin Tar sseces-cse-cseeeeeeenees per barrel 1 12 


~ 
~~ 


PLATE IN CRATES OF 


3a. 
$2 oz. thirds............ 5d 
» fourths ......... 44d. 
Flated Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 
” 21 o2. 44d. 


eocorrre® 
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VARNISHES, &o, 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 


Per ewe 
s. a. 
easkidcaseunsubectianiune 8 
0 10 
Oak .. ‘ 0 12 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 0 10 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
COODIOR «5, sin caickiceinssiadisaniatdainnabisennanes . 
Fine Elastic Carriage ................<+++ 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 
Piano PRG MEAD oo iiscieasccksusacsecguestaatntsinsees 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .............<.:c:00-00 
Estra Pale Premalt. O08 | .ic..5.ciccessccovctssdexcssss 
Eggshell Flating Varnish ...................e.seee0 
WERe PORe TON 6 oc sicinsicsesinivinssncsmssevesies 
Mixtam- Fabe FRE osccsisvencensssstncsinmvecesourusense 
Beat Japa Godd Blew ..2.iscecscscsececcseonciavcocces 
Best Black Japan.......csscccseserseeseses svaenase 
Oak and Mahogz: ny RENE ict cnsansevetimiocceiee 
Brunswick Black .....c..ssessesscosssesses jeabiana 
BRORT: MUROUEE .5i:155ck6s advcaasteaseseemeohbinianicadiane 
BREN. cis-ssndaiitnccnsmonestssteghsngusenuinetanmmbepiend 
French and Brush Polish ..................sesesee0 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Pubiisned Weekly} fa supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents io any part of the United Kingdom 

at the prepard race of its. per annum, with delivery oy Friday 
rd vraing's Post in London and its suburbs. 

Tu Canada, post-free, Zils, 8d. per annum; and to all part of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, Tudia, China, Ceylon, 
etc., Bis. per annum. 

em tances { payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


o-oo 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,”’ and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we ponaitha. 4 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. 


* Denotes accepted, t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BALLY LESSON.—For erection of a dispensary and 
residence, for the Lisburn Board of Guardians. Mr. G. 
Sands, C.E., architect, Lisburn :— 

Ifferson & Fullerton £1,280 | W. 1. & C. Law £1,196 
A. McDowell & Co... 1,248| Beeds, Ballylessont 1,187 
t Subject to approval of Local Government Board. 


“ CANTERBURY.—For new drill-hall, Canterbury. 
Messrs. Worsfold & Hayward, architects, Market- 
squate, Dover :- 


W. Couzens £5,777 00; F. E. Wallis 
J. W. Edwards 5,435 163] & Sons .. £4,883 00 
West Bros 5.115 OOS. W. Stiff 4.875 00 
C. E. Skinner 5,1 0 01G. Browning... 4,797 00 
Cc. 1. Epps 4.998 00] J. Parsons 4,774 12 0 
F. T. Centry 4,995 00|G. H. Denne... 4,774 00 
T. T. Denne 4,953 00} A. S.Ingleton. 4,475 00 


R. W. Paramor* 4,460 10 0 


CLRENCESTER.—For erection of twenty-four houses 
in the Siddington-road. Mr. V¥ Lawson, 
A.M Inst.C.E., Lie.R 1.B.A., Cirencester: 


Tydeman Bros. £6,205 00} P.C. Cousins... £4.58) 11 1 
W Jones 5,722 00/A. J. Colborne 4,500 0v 
Wall & Hook 5,722 00;Orchard & 

W. T. Nicholls 5,429 006 Peer ... 4,493 00 
G. Kilminster 5,050 00 nee ‘Ltd. 4,255 00 
J. Byard & Sons 4,840 00 . Drew 4,180 00 
Drew & Sons 4,839 14 0 &. F. & E. New- 

. C. Norman 4,760 12 0 combe : 4,140 00 
W.F. Drew 4,700 V0 O0|H. Fleetwood 3,838 38 
H. & C. Spack- W. G. Tanner 3,775 10 0 

man 4,665 16 8 





CLIFTONVILLE (Margate).—For alterations and 
additions to Fort Paragon Hotel, Cliftonville, Margate, 
for the Fort Paragon Hotel, Ltd. Mr. F. Leonard 
pe architect and surveyor, 246, Balham High-road, 
Ss — 


A. G. Lockwood & Co. .....6..c5.c0ccccccecsse £1,298 
Anderson Bros. fs .. 1,845 
F. Eaton, Wandsworth, & , Pee oo haa 


THE BUILDER. 


LLANBRADACH (Glamorgan).—For the erection of 

a new boys’ Council school at Lianbradach, for the 

Glamorgan County Council. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, 
F.S.1., M.S.A., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

Hamilton & Millard, Caerpbilly* ...... £5,850 





LONDON,—For erection of lifts at Woolwich 
Tunnel, for the London County Council :-— 
Time Re- 


Carrying quired for 
Capacity Execution 
of Lifts. of Work. 
Persons. Weeks. 


Easton Lift Co., Ltd....... £3,390 ...... 45 ...... 20 
Otis Elevator Co., Ltd.. 3,280 ...... eo 26 
R. Waygood & Co., Ltd... 3180 ...... © .... B 


LONDON,— wee: the smelting of the hot-water 
supply system and the improvement of the drying- 
closet at the Cherry Gardeu-street Fire-Station, for the 


London County Council :— 
Comyn, Ching, «& E. Deane & Beal, Ltd £331 8 


heh. TAG cicsaccises £409 0 | Cannon & Hefford... 310 0 
Hayward Bros, & W G Cannon & 
Eckstein, Ltd...... 3500 Sons, Ltd.......... 277 0 
{The Architect's estimate, — with the tenders, 
is £250. 


LONDON .—For the laying of 3,580 ere of 16in, 
main from the 16-in. main in Clissold Park through 
Mildmay Park and Southgate-road, Stoke Newington, 
N., for the Metropolitan Water .oard :— 


Per yard. 
s. d. 
Reid Bros auctaecumiunuauas Re ee 
We & ©. FOO iesics Skeectenccss Kes 6 9 
J. Deewana B Oi csiccicrsainnts Pe 
DO Mi BI oie cs ciicchaciiinciceecatiadasscicsen ee 
t. Doewra & Son ae Lo skies 5 3 


PENYBANK ne ek Glamorgan). — For 
levelling playground of Penybank Council school, near 
Bargoed, for the Glamorgan County Council. Mr. D. 
Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., M.S.A., Cuunty Architect, 
Cardiff :— 

D. Williams, Desi, near Bargoed" .. £205 1 6 

PERTH —-For erection of sions walls and iron rail- 
ings, for Perth Town Council. Mr, Robe:t McKillop, 
Burgh Surveyor :— 

Ramage & secaaintse St. Leonard's Bank, 
Perth vice octal Sek eas alsa a tae 

PONTLOTTYN (Glamorgan).—For additions to the 
infants’ schocl at Pontlottyn, for the Glamorgan 
County Council Mr. D. Pugh- Jones, F.S.1., M.38.A., 
County Architect, Cardiff :— 

D. Francis, Shirley-road, Cardiff* ............ £986 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[FEBRUARY 2, 1912. 


PONTARDAWE.— For construction  o{ 


dispos:l = w m sewage 
Saker Mr. , John Morgan, ugineer, 


R. Rankin ... £40,089 8 7:7. J. ries £20.11 
E. Powell... 26291 4 0. Wi ie ele 
Johnson Watson |. 19.937 ‘ 
Broa... 93,647 611/Bennie &  *! 
J. Riley ...... 23,057 4 8) Thompson 19,627 16 1) 
E. Thomas & : |R. Clarke .. 19,473 47 , 
ee 21,845 19 0 |G. Archer ... 18.775 9 ¢ 
B. Jones ...... 21,805 2 0/T. Walker . 181001 3 4 
Aird’s, Ltd... 21,750 1 8 he Lacey 17,593 On 
Barnes, Chap- Seaton, 
lin, & Co.... 20,844 0 6 | er 17,145 17 ¢ 


[ Engineer’ 8 estimate, £19,738. | 











Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite; 
(incorporating eRe Oo. ont C. Trask & Son 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest material: for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran. 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 264: Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.(. 





Telephone : DALSTON 1358 


OGILVIE & 00 the die tm ct Wt “y 
ay Lasonitns & Co., ‘in, 
Bunhill Row 


Amburst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “‘Paex™ 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
Por Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 








The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


French Asphalt 


Whose name and address should be inserted ia 
specifications, 


For estimates. quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 










Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


EMPEROR’ 











Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Ilustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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